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@ Penny wise on forms— pound foolish on labor 
THIS ISSUE @ Do you have interview trouble?—how to make them short, effective 
@ On the firing line—the right way to do an unpleasant job 
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Nothing provides FATIGUE-FREE COMFORT... like an 


Art Metal 


POSTURE CHAIR 


One of the best-paying investments you can make 
in your office is to equip each worker, from the 
president down, with the fatigue-free comfort of a 
suitable Art Metal Aluminum Office Chair 

No way of encouraging sustained and 

accurate work is more welcome. 


Take this Secretarial Posture Chair as an example. 
Its seat is scientifically contoured to assure correct 
distribution of body weight over the entire seating 
area. The foam latex cushion seat remains soft, 
cool and comfortable throughout th¢ day. 


When the occupant desires to lean, back, the 
“Tilt-Action” feature—one of the greatest 
contributions to seating comfort—comes into 
play. The seat tilts, but the user’s feet remain on 
the floor, avoiding the discomfort of constricting 
pressure. And as you lean back, tension is reduced 
in the Art Metal ‘‘Live-Action’’ back—it does 

not increase and resist relaxing change of posture. 


® Let your secretary try this chair... 
Let her use this Model 709A 

Art Metal Chair for a few days 

— we'll furnish one with no 
obligation to you. Notice her ‘ 4 
pleasure at discovering the F 
Fatigue-Free Comfort of the 
“Tilt-Action” seat and the 


. “Live-Action” back... how she _ 

- keeps on top of the job ~~ 
bs with less effort! Dg @? ™\ 
me ° . 


To see what this can mean in your own office, 
without obligation— just call your Art Metal 
Dealer or Branch Office and ask for a free 
709A Chair trial. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN 10, NEw YORK 
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B FIND OUT NOW 


how much office work output 
depends on correct seating. 


Ask for 


For 67 years 


the hallmark 
Correct Sitting Posture: of the finest 
: Its importance to Health, in office 
‘ Appearance, Work Production equipment 


and Office Efficiency 


Art Metal Aluminum Office 
Chair brochure 


and systems 


Caw 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS - CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS - FILING EQUIPMENT - WABASH FILING SUPPLIES - POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 
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Say “Thanks for your order” 


by Long Distance 


F and watch repeat sales grow 


A “Thank you” by fLong Distance is like a 
friendly handshake afyoss the,.miles. 


In a warm and personMay it tells your 
customer you appreciate his business. And 
it helps your business, too. 


For besides building good will, “Thank 
you” calls help to build repeat sales. Hun- 
dreds of firms have found that acknowledg- 
ing orders by telephone is an idea that pays 
for itself many times over. 


Why not try it on the next orders you get 
from out-of-town customers? It will mean a 
lot to them. It may mean a great deal to you. 


LONG DISTANCE ARE LOW IN COST 
Here are some examples: 

Philadelphia to Baltimore . . . 

Boston to New York. ..... 

St. Louis to Cincinnati 

Atlanta to Chicago ........ 

Los Angeles to Pittsburgh .. . . . $2.35 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 
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THE effects of automation are 
bringing many techniques long 
familiar to the factory into the 
office picture. But the idea of a 
belt to carry papers 
from one department to another, 


conveyor 


logical as it is, is still unusual 
enough in the office area to be 
startling. Its benefits, 
are obvious; quicker processing, 
less interoffice traffic, less human 
labor. It’s a simple idea—but like 


however, 


so many basically simple plans— 


it's an extremely effective one. 


Photo: Lioyd Fromm 
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How a Baltimore Business Form 


keeps them selling 


Over the years, Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., famous New York sports special- 
ty store, has worked closely with 
Baltimore Business Forms with one 
purpose paramount: improving the 
store’s salesbooks to reduce time con- 
sumed in filling them out, and to give 
the store’s salespeople more time 
for actual selling. 


First improvement, made some time 
ago, was to redesign sales checks so 
that printing runs across the greatest 
dimension—eliminating the problem 
of filing tall, narrow slips. This has 
been further improved by the use of 
NCR paper, which permits writing 


NEW YORK CITY 


copies without the use of carbon! Hands 
don’t get smudged; no time is lost 
interleaving carbons—the salesperson 
completes the sales check more 
quickly and gets to the next customer 
sooner. 


What’s the next improvement? 
That’s hard to say, right now. But 
it’s a cinch that Baltimore Business 
Forms will think of something! 
(Chances are, we can think of some- 
thing to help your forms problem, 
too. Often one suggestion from us can 
save literally thousands of dollars. 
Use the coupon below to write us 
today ; there’s no obligation, of course.) 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


Name ~- 4 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3134 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 


Company 
Type of Business 
Address 


City sinintettltch bia 


es ae __ State = oe 


AT ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


June, 1955 


Accounting terms defined 
in new AIA bulletin 


To clarify the use of certain closely 


| related accounting terms, the American 


Institute of Accountants has issued a 
bulletin (Accounting Terminology Bul- 


| letin No. 2, March, 1955) which defines 


“ee 


the terms “proceeds,” “revenue,” “in- 
| come,” “profit,” and “earnings.” These 
| terms, in the opinion of the ATA, have 
| commonly been used without a proper 


appreciation of their true meaning, 
resulting in confusion. 

The term “proceeds,” according to 
the Association, should apply to receipts 
of all kinds, including borrowing, and 
should ordinarily be used only in dis- 
cussing transactions, not as a caption in 
the principal financial statements. 

“Revenue” should be more widely 
used in referring to charges made to 
customers, clients, tenants and others 
for goods and services, rather than “in- 
come” or “gross income,” the AIA said. 

Continuing with its definitions, the 
Association declared that in financial 
statements the terms “profit” and “in- 
come” should be used only with the 
appropriate adjective “gross,” “operat- 


| ing,” or “net.” The word “income” is 


recommended instead of “profit” in the 
phrases “operating income,” “net in- 
come,” and “income statement” (in- 
stead of “statement of profit and loss”). 

“Gross profit,” said the Association, 
may be used to describe operating rev- 
enue less cost of goods sold, but the 


| committee on terminology, which pre- 


pared the bulletin, prefers “gross profit 
on sales” or “gross margin.” “Profit” 
may also be used in describing a spe- 
cific item, such as “profit on sale of 
fixed assets.” 

The bulletin also points out that the 
term “earnings” is used as a synonym 
for “net income,” but the committee 
hopes that one term will eventually be 
used. Recently there has been a trend 
toward “earnings,” although a majority 
of published financial statements use 
“net income.” 

The American Institute of Account- 
ants has its headquarters at 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


OMAC gives scholarships 


The $100 scholarships sponsored by 
the Office Management Association of 
Chicago, for application as tuition 
toward a course in office management 
under Prof. Harry Wylie at North- 
western University’s School of Com- 
merce were awarded at the recent an- 
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HEADQUARTERS—meeting place for the staff . . . destination of important 
visitors . . . sanctum where a man can come to grip with his problems, efficiently 
and in comfort. Such an office starts with Standard executive furniture, 
like this new Continental Group. Call a conference and the broad, 


overhanging desk top provides knee and work room for all. Decorate your office for 

living —osk your ou- 

Swivel your chair and the matching cabinet puts telephone, dictating equipment thorized Stondord Furni- 
ture Dealer, for this ond 


and report files at your finger-tips. Welcome important callers and you know other coordinated color 


‘ ° * . h t floor- 
their reaction ahead of time. As with fine leather, the luxury look and feel of so-cellidg -Saeiueat 
matched-grain woods in Standard Furniture are rarely overlooked. whether your office is 
being completely or por- 

The Standard Furniture Company, Herkimer, N. Y. Holly redecorated. 


. (4 ll dar { SINCE 1886, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF EXECUTIVE OFFICE FURNITURE 
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EXECUTIVE SWIVEL 


65 executive posture chair. Luxurious propor- 


tions. Deep foam rubber cush- $197 25 


ions. Designed for the top man. 


CHECK THIS 
GUIDE TO — 
CHAIR STYLES 


SPRING-BACK CHAIRS 


57-S is typical of the Harter ““Comfit” line that 


also includes saddle seat styles and $5275 


models with tubular steel bases. 


SALES CHAMP 


C-1500 swivel armchair. More executives have 
found comfort in this than any other 
office chair. Clean masculine lines. $8] 50 


ARMCHAIRS 


18008 executive swivel armchair. Answer to the 


need for low price with full meas- $6400 


ure of traditional Harter quality. 


This is just a sampler! 
There’s a Harter Model for 
every office chair need! 


Matching side chairs are avail- 
able for use with all Harter 
executive swivel armchairs. 


RIGID-BACK POSTURE CHAIRS 


26 secretarial posture chair. Easy handwheel con- 


trols. Quality construction at only $2 690 
All prices slightly higher South and West 


WW HARTER 


STEEL CHAIRS 


NEW informative booklet, ‘‘Pos- 
ture Seating Makes Sense,” 
tells what you want to know about 
modern executive seating for eff- 
ciency, comfort and good health. 


= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Harter Corporation 
632 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 


Send illustrated literature and name of nearest 
Harter dealer: “Posture Seating Makes Sense” 
—Executive Chairs, O Reception Room, Confer- 
ence Room Chairs, O Stenographic Chairs. 


Name 


Address 


City ee ee 
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nual OMAC Education Night dinner 
meeting. 

Two scholarships are granted each 
semester, one to an employed person, 
the other to a student or recent gradu- 
ate. The winners of the current awards 
are Miss Emily Wanda Kujawa, who 
graduated from Tuley High School last 
January, and Raymond P. Alford, a 
night school college student who has 
been employed by Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) since 1951. 


File kits inform employees 
of personnel policies 


As a means of helping employees to 
understand and appreciate their com- 
pany’s personnel policies, the C.LT. 
Financial Corp., one of the country’s 
largest financial institutions, has begun 
distributing file kits to its 7,600 em- 
ployees in about 500 offices in this 
country, Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The kits are in the form of small 
portfolios, each containing six sepa- 
rate booklets on company history, gen- 
eral personnel policies, additional com- 
pensation, hospital-surgical insurance, 
group life insurance, and the company’s 
retirement plan. 


Pitney-Bowes plans $800,000 
building program 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
manufacturer of postage metering and 
business machines, has announced an 
$800,000 building program. Two 
principal buildings are involved: a 
new four-story structure connecting 
the present main administrative build- 
ing and an existing older plant struc- 
ture, and a two-story service and ware- 
house building. 

The former will provide additional 
office space for the company, while 
the latter will replace a number of 
smaller buildings in various locations. 


Bruning expands in Canada 


The Charles Bruning Co., Inc., man- 
ufacturers of Copyflex copying ma- 
chines and related materials and equip- 
ment, has acquired the J. Frank Raw 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, as its Canadian 
subsidiary, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by President Herbert F. 
Bruning. The Toronto company is one 
of Canada’s leading paper converters 
and engineering supply houses, with 
plants in Hamilton and Toronto and 
branch offices in Vancouver and Mont- 
real, 
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“Once we kept six girls busy copying salesmen’ s 
orders. Now one does the job in a half-day with 


Ozalid. The other five are on more productive jobs!” 


How? Salesmen now write their orders on 
a translucent form. Prices, extensions and 
back orders are posted to this same form. 
Ozalid copies are made for Credit, Billing, 
Shipping, Inventory Control, Production and 
customer’s confirmation. And the time saved 
is worth more than the payroll saving. 

Thousands of firms have done away with 
wasteful retyping, rewriting, proofreading — 
save time, speed work, with Ozalid. 


Hundreds of uses for Ozalid 


An Ozalid machine also copies letters, 
memos, reports, written notes—and drawings, 
specifications, invoices, lists, ledger sheets, 
statements, shipping directions, schedules, 
tax reports, and 75% of incoming letters. 

Not enough copies is costly in any office. 
Plenty of copies are always available with 


Five girls — 


assigned to better jobs- 


an Ozalid machine. 


An Ozalid machine makes 


better copies, more quickly, 


more economically than any office worker 


or any photocopying machine. It will copy 


anything written, typed, printed or drawn — 


on translucent paper than lets light through. 


Ozalid reproduction is instant — requires no 


stencils, negatives, darkrooms. 


Ozalid prints are white, accurate, legible, 
dry, ready for use. A letter size copy is made 
in less than a minute, for under 2¢. 


Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book ) to show you the Ozalid machine 
you should have...or write to 188 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y....In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OzaLip—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation ...From Research to Reality! 


ZALID 


BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, 
fastest, low-priced office copying 

machine ; will make 200 copies 
an hour, on sheets as wide as 9”, 
for less than 2¢ a copy. 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 

wide as 16", and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


LOMA Conference Proceedings 


A 372-page book, Proceedings of 
the 1954 Annual Conference of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
has now been published by that asso- 
ciation. Among the papers reproduced 
are, “Management Planning Through 
Operations Research,” by Martin Go- 
land, Midwest Research Institute; 
“Cost Controls as a Tool for Manage- 
ment,” by J. McCall Hughes, Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York; 
“Operations of Your Internal Revenue 
Service,’ by the Hon. T, Coleman 
Andrews; and “Some Life Office Ap- 
plications of the Electronic Calculat- 
ing Punch Machine,” by L. M. Clark 
and J. F. Emms, Sun Life Assurance 
Co. 

Also included are reports of semi- 
nars on personnel, industrial insur- 
ance, and cost. The second half of 
the book is devoted principally to a 
series of discussion sessions, held simul- 
taneously, called Planning Round 
Tables. These reports cover a wide 
range of subjects, 

The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation has its headquarters at 110 E. 
MODEL 444 42nd St., New York. 


ae 


sey 
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Guide to Record Keeping 
Requirements 


; CHOOSE THE RIGHT The more than 800 separate and 
You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed * POINT FOR THE WAY distinct rules affecting the records 
desk set . . . with its giant ink fountain-base YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER businessmen must keep to satisfy Fed- 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it eral Government requirements fill 
ready to write a full page or more when- Fai three volumes of 300 pages each. To 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 é help business keep track of these many 
regulations, the National Records 
Management Council has published an 
Index of Citations to Federal Record 
Keeping Requirements. The NRMC 
2K 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER . has also assembled the verbatim text 
of each rule; these texts are available 
separately. 
The new index is available from the 
National Records Management Coun- 
cil, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Your regular dealer will be glad to (Also public counter use) 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you Curtin Fine 
can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you've ever used. At V4 a 
2668 


How to Read Faster 


| 
The Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., has approached the problem of 


how to increase reading speed by pre- 

® 5 ) 
DESK | paring a 16-page booklet. It is in comic 
PEN book form and is addressed to readers 
SETS of high school level. The booklet is 


offered at prices varying from ten to 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
| 
| 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


three cents depending on quantities 
ordered. A teaching manual is also 
provided. (To page 58) 
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A BRAND NEW LINE! 


TEXCEL TAPE 
DISPENSERS 
IN COLOR 


MAHOGANY 


BLUE SPRUCE 


FRENCH GREY 


GUNMETAL 


MAHOGANY 


SATINWOOD 


INDUSTRIAL DESK COUNTER 


TEXCEL 


DISPENSERS 


Permacet Tare CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, @ ohmron.Gohmon company 
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HOW XEROGRAPHY SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


cuts duplicating costs 511,000 a year 
fr THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States . . . 


Equitable’s Home Office in New York City 


Eecuitable has found an important 
use for xerography in the production 
of a 70-page monthly directory. Us- 
ing Flexoprint lists which are easily 
kept up-to-date, paper masters are 
made of each page by xerography and 
multiple copies run off on an offset 
duplicator. This accurate, speedy and 
economical method saves Equitable 
$1,000 a year. 

Also, Equitable uses versatile 
xerography to prepare paper masters 
for duplicating forms, sales manuals, 
progress, financial and sales reports, 
technical bulletins, reprints of maga- 
zine articles, and reference manuals. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed can be reproduced with pho- 
tographic accuracy in about three 


WRITE for proof of performance folders 
showing how Equitable and companies of all 
kinds are cutting duplicating costs and speed- 
ing paperwork with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


55-42X HALOID STREET, 


(ZE-ROG-RA-FEE) 


< Say ym 


oe rs 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, third largest insurance 
company in the world, was founded in 
1859. Today, Equitable Life has 110 offi- 
ces in 48 states and maintains a field force 
of 8,000 life underwriters serving more 
than five and one-half million members. 
o 

minutes by xerography onto an offset 
paper master for runoff of multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. Orig- 
inal copy may be enlarged, reduced 
or reproduced same size by xerogra- 
phy in XeroX® copying equipment. 
Copies can be made from one or both 
sides of original material by xerog- 
raphy. 

For use in diazo type machines, 
translucent intermediates can be 
made from any original subject in 
the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility 
of the dry electrostatic xerography 
process in paperwork duplicating ap- 
plications. It is now possible with 


xerography, to produce up to eight 
paper 
from 


copies, including an offset 
master or translucent master, 
one xerographic image. 


From original to offset 
paper master 
in 3 minutes. 


The fastest, Baresi bn most versatile way to make masters for re 


\Board of Y.M.C.A’s. 
of the meeting was devoted to OEA’s 
annual social evening, with entertain- 
/ment and door prizes. 


Paul Holly, Aldens, Inc.; 
| president, 
national 


| Alexander & Co.; 
| Bartels, 
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Association News 


THE OFFICE EXECUTIVES Asso- 
ciation of New York shifted its month- 
ly dinner meeting for May to the first 
Wednesday of the month. The meet- 
ing was held at the Hotel Belmont 
Plaza. At a brief business session the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, A. W. Ogden, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co.; executive 
vice president, J. A. Grundy, Reming- 


‘ton Rand Inc.; secretary, Rudolph 
| Lang, National Business Show; and 
treasurer, P. S$. Verwys, National 


The remainder 


THE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Association of Chicago, meeting on 
April 21st at the La Salle Hotel, elect- 
ed the following officers: President, 
first vice 
Alvin J. Vosskuhler, Inter- 
Harvester Co.; second vice 
president, Milton H. Anderson, W. A. 
treasurer, Vernon C. 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago (re-elected); secretary, George A. 
Roubik (re-elected). The featured 
speaker of the evening was James C. 
Worthy, assistant to the chairman of 


the board, Sears, Roebuck & Co., who 
discussed, “What Makes an Organiza- 
ition Tick.” 


THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION has announced the 
‘election of Kenneth B. Ehlers as sec- 
‘retary. Mr. Ehlers will report to James 
/O. Rice, vice president and general 
|manager of the management educa- 
|tional association. He was formerly 
| AMA controller, a post in which he is 
succeeded by Charles -M. Skade, for- 
'merly assistant controller of S$. H. 
| Kress & Co. 


_THE WESTCHESTER CHAPTER 
‘of the National Office Management 
Association announced the election of 
new officers at its meeting on April 
19th. Charles A. Riedinger is the 
new president. The three vice presi- 
| dents are Charles S. Bell, Ivan R. Bier- 
ly, and K. Edward Bush. Martin 
| Miller is treasurer, Caryl A. Wetzel is 
corresponding secretary, and Dorothy 
W. Schwab is the recording secretary. 


(To page 15) 
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PLASTIC ALL-PURPOSE 
TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


pelycer 
SHARPER 
CLEANER 
STRONGER 
LONGER 
Polycar's Complete Transfer 
and Ultra-Thin Film 
Means Sharper Impression 


IMPRESSION FROM 
AVERAGE PAPER RIBBON 


IMPRESSION FROM 
POLYCAR PLASTIC RIBBON 


No other ribbon gives so sharp and clear a “write” 

as POLYCAR. That’s because it’s the thinnest ribbon 

made and because the non-absorbent acetate film permits crisp 

transfer of ALL carbon to the paper. POLYCAR ty material has 
the “‘prestige’’ appearance of a printed piece. 


No soiled hands with POLYCAR .. . thanks to 

uniform application of its new, dry, abrasion-resistant 

coating. Impressions are practically smudge-proof. Colored acetate 

leader assures extra cleanliness, makes threading a new ribbon 
easier and faster. 


are, 
sme a PV tbe 


CAR is twice as strong as average carbon 

ad ribbons—and thus almost unbreakable in use. 
ypists and executives welcome this time-and- 
trouble-saving advantage. 


~ 


Thinner, Stronger Polycar Provides 
Over 1 More Ribbon On Same Size Roll 
4 UNCH DIAMETER BOL 


AVERAGE 


PAPER RIBBON 


Because POLYCAR’S plastic rib- 

bon is much thinner than the average 

paper ribbon, over one-third more can be spooled on 

the same size reel. Fewer ribbons to change means 
time saved. 


For all machines with carbon ribbon attachments 


Go modern with POLYCAR—the 
typewriter ribbon that’s sharper, ; 
stronger, longer . . . by far! 


lastic POLYCAR is sold only through indepen- 
dent ribbon and carbon specialists and deal- 
ers. For samples and literature, write 


ROCHESTER RIBBON & CARBON CO., INC. 


24 Greenleaf St., Box 1212, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
MEME SPECIALISTS IN CARBON RIBBONS—BOTH PAPER AND PLASTIC 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT June, 1955 
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Tf there's Du Pont Ludox’ in your wax 


Glistening floors can still be safe floors—if the floor wax contains 
“Ludox” colloidal silica, Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient. 

» Tiny, transparent particles of ‘‘Ludox” impart a unique “‘snub- 
bing” action to the wax film—retard the shifting of wax particles 
under fogs pressure. The result—added traction and added safety 
underfoot! — 

Try a wax containing “Ludox.” You’ll see how safe beautiful 
floors can be. 

’ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. In Canada: Du Pont Company of 
Canada Limited, Box 660, Montreal. 


Ask your 
maintenance man or 
janitor supply house 
for one of the many 
fine waxes on the market 
containing Ludox.® 


For safety underfoot, specify floor wax made with 
Gm Lupbox’ 


¢ 


——— . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
iu 


a > Stree THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Colloidal Silica 
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Association News 
(Continued from page 12) 


THE RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
Association of New York elected the 
following officers for 1955/56 at its 
May 9th meeting: President, Miss H. 
Rosamond Hartshorn, General Motors 
Overseas Operation; first vice presi- 
dent, Miss Charlotte L. Willuschat, 
Underwood Corp.; second vice presi- 
dent, Miss Alice Johnson, Remington 
Rand Inc.; recording secretary, Miss 
Margaret Bergmann, Diebold, Inc.; 
treasurer, Miss Mary C. Gaffney, 
American Insurance Group; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Mary E. Mer- 
rill, The Rockefeller Foundation. The 
RMA also announced that its annual 
June Dinner will be held in the Pink 
Salon of the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
June 13th. 


THE TRANSCRIPTION SUPER- 
VISORS’ Association of New York 
heard an address by Roy W. Poe, edi- 
tor in chief, Gregg Publishing Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., at its 
April 11th dinner meeting. Mr. Poe's 
topic was, “Did I Say That?—Common 
Sense About Letter Writing.” The 
group held its meeting at Whyte’s 
Restaurant. At the meeting on May 9th 
Joseph Pagano, visiting professor at 
Cornell University School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, spoke on “An Ap- 
proach to Effective Communication.” 


THE YORK, PA., chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
met for dinner on May 10th at Stevens 
House. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Alfred J. Cardall, director of the con- 
sulting firm of Cardall Associates. 


To our readers: 


Office Management receives many 
requests to run announcements of con- 
ventions, conferences, and _ special 
events in this column. Unfortunately, 
a certain amount of this information 
reaches us too late to be included. As 
a guide to those organizations offering 
programs that would be of interest to 
our readers, we suggest that any such 
announcements be submitted at least 
one month before publication date. 


The Editors. 
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J Coming Events 


Canadian International Trade Fair. 
Toronto, May 30-June 10. 


NACA Conference. New York, 

June 19-23. 

Sponsor: National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Place: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 


Institute on Records Management. 
Washington, June 20-July 1. 
Sponsors: The American University; 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice. Place: The American University. 


Wharton Refresher Conference on 
Work Simplification and Measure- 
ment. Philadelphia, June 20-July 1. 
Sponsor: Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. Place: Dietrich Hall, 
Wharton School. 


Canadian Accountants Conference. 
Winnipeg, June 28-30. 

Sponsor: Society of Industrial and Cost 
Accountants of Canada. Place: Royal 
Alexandra Hotel. 


Institute on the Preservation and 
Administration of Archives: Advanced. 
Washington, July 5-16. 


_ Sponsors: The American University; 


National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice; Maryland Hall of Records. Place: 
The American University. 


Institute on Hospital Accounting. 
Bloomington, Ind., July 10-15. 
Sponsor: American Association of Hos- 
pital Accountants. Place: Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


NSA Convention. Chattanooga, 

July 20-23. 

Sponsor: National Secretaries Associa- 
tion. Place: Read House. 


National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. October 2-8. 
Sponsor: American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, 1370 Nation- 
al Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SPA International Systems Meeting. 
Detroit, October 10-12. 

Sponsor: Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation of America. Place: Sheraton 
Cadillac Hotel. 


Governmental Purchasing Conference 
and Products Exhibit. Washington, 
October 16-19. 

Sponsor: National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, Inc. Place: Shore- 
ham Hotel. 


Rochester Business Show. 
N. Y., October 20-22. 

Sponsors: Rochester Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association; 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
Place: Chamber of Commerce Build- 


ing. 


Rochester, 


National Business Show. New York, 
October 24-28. 

Sponsor: Office Executives Association 
of New York, Place: 69th and 7\st 
Regiment Armories. 


Cincinnati Business Show. Cincinnati, 
October 25-26. 

Sponsor: Cincinnati Office and Business 
Equipment Show Committee, Inc. 
Place: Hotel Sheraton Gibson. 


San Francisco Conference and Office 
Equipment Show. San Francisco, 
November 7-9. 

Sponsor: San Francisco Chapter, Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
Place: Sheraton Palace Hotel. 


International Automation Exposition. 
Chicago, November 14-17. 

Sponsor: The International Automation 
Exposition, Place: Navy Pier. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Exposition. Atlantic City, 

November 28-December 1. 

Sponsor: Air-Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Institute. 


Psychological consulting firm 
organized in Chicago 

A new firm of psychological con- 
sultants has been formed in Chicago. 
Called Advisors in Management, the 
new organization consists of nine psy- 
chologists from the industrial, clinical, 
and social fields. 

The firm will specialize in three 
principal areas. These are personnel 
evaluation and development, commu- 
nication and organizational planning, 
and advertising and motivational re- 
search. 

In addition to its regular staff mem- 
bers, the new group will have an ad- 
visory board drawn from the staffs of 
local universities. Headquarters will 


be in the mezzanine of the Congress 
Hotel. 
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: you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


. Globe-Wernicke’s Safeguard Filing System, Tri- | When housed in famous Globe-Guard Filing Cabi- 
Fac Guard Principle and Globe-Guard File Cabinets nets, Safeguard and Tri-Guard attain their fullest 
* comprise the most advanced filing accommoda- _ efficiency because these cabinets incorporate every 
tions in America today. Safeguard employs vari- conceivable feature for easy operation, long life 
ous guides, tabs and colors to effect the logical and highest efficiency. And isn’t it remarkable 
order and instant recognition so necessary for _ that all this “workability” is wrapped up in such 
quick, easy filing and finding. This exclusive handsome units! 

system works best with Globe-Wernicke’s proven Your Globe-Wernicke dealer will be glad to dem- 
three-point principle of file folder support—Tri- _ onstrate all of these products. He’s listed in the 
Guard. Tri-Guard keeps file contents in an orderly “Yellow Pages” of your phone book under “Office 
position with ample working space at all times. Equipment.” Or write us direct. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 
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Supply and demand 


WE’VE COME AGAIN to the time of year when the new crop of graduates 
from schools and colleges are appearing in waves in employment offices. June 
is the month for the annual infusion of fresh young blood into the American 
economy. 

We are used to hearing complaints these days about the quality of the 
applicants coming into our offices from the schools. Their demands are im- 
possible. they want too much money, they insist on every security provision, 
and at the same time want to know how rapid their advancement will be. . . . 

But actually this kind of complaint stems from an unwillingness to face 
facts. Applicants come into the office demanding the things they do because 
they know perfectly well if one office does not offer everything they want, 
another one probably will. The reason is simple: the old economic law of 
supply and demand. The demand for office personnel is higher than the 
supply, which drives up the “price”—the pay, the fringe benefits, the pleasant 
working conditions and privileges—which workers can ask for their services. 

It’s a sellers’ market as far as employees are concerned, and they would 
be impossibly altruistic and rather short-sighted as well if they didn’t sell their 
services to the highest bidder. That means that if offices want quality em- 
ployees they must be prepared to compete to get them— 

The quality is there in the new graduates. The percentage of good 
applicants is just as high as it has ever been, It is the ratio of good applicants 
to available jobs that is lower than it was in former years. Quality people 
can pick and choose between jobs. Their searching questions about working 
conditions, benefits, chances for advancement, are not a sign of slipping 
standards; they are an indication of prosperous times. The faster we recognize 
this, and forget the time when applicants would take the first job offered and 
be grateful for it, the better off we shall all be. 
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Penny wise on torms— 


pound foolish on labor 


Printed cost of forms is the smallest part of their 


expense; if a more elaborate form saves time, use it! 


by John Hockman 
Systems and Procedures Officer, Steinberg’s Ltd., Montreal 


A SIX-PART form—eight-part forms 
—carbon interleaved. Forty dollars a 
thousand! Sixty dollars a thousand! 
This is ridiculous. Cut it down! 

With production costs cut near the 
bone, office expenses are getting a more 
searching look from management. And 
most office costs are based on forms. 
Office salaries are the largest element 
of these costs. They are paid for the 
staff's time: and a very great part of 
that time is spent using forms. Control 
the forms and to a large extent the 
work is controlled too. 

After all, perhaps that six-part form 
could be cut down to five parts and 
$35. But would that be a real economy? 
It might even cost less in the long run 
to have seven parts and pay more for 
the printing—if it pays for time-saving 
features. 

This is no paradox. Let us have a 
closer look at the real cost of a form: 
the cost of using it. 

This depends on the cost of running 
the particular office; so for our study 
we shall have to make some assump- 
tions, but we will try to use figures 
that will afford a basis of comparison 
in most places, 


Fringe Benefits Compared to Payrolls 


1947 1949 1951 
Benefits as % of pay 14.4 16.2 18.7 
Benefits in cents 
per hour 19.2 24.8 31.5 
Benefits per employee 
per year $393 $505 $644 
Figure 1 
Hypothetical Company Inc. 
Cost of Clerical Production 
Per hour 
Salary $1.25 
Fringe benefits 30 
Office space, heat, light, etc. 10 
Supervision and administration 30 
$1.95 
Adjustment for production at 
80%, efficiency (say) 45 
Cost per hour's production $2.40 


To take the most important factor 
first: the cost of the staff's time. To 
be realistic but still reasonably con- 
servative, let us say the people who use 
our form earn $1.25 an hour—about 


$47.00 a week. 


Besides salary, they have to be pro- 
vided with office space: say 80 square 
feet (including aisles, entrances and so 
on) —at, say $2.50 per square foot per 
year. 


Equipment raises costs 


They have to have desks and chairs, 
and these-depreciate—say $10 per year 
for each person, if the office is to be 
kept reasonably shipshape and up-to- 
date in appearance. Most of the people 
use machines these days, and these too 
depreciate: say another $15 per person. 
Since depreciation on even a manual 
typewriter or adding machine may 


very well be $25 per year or more, 
this seems a reasonable estimate also. 

Then there are heating, light, power, . 
ventilation, janitor service and so on. 
$200 per person per year seems a very 
fair allowance for these various over- 
head expenses. 

All this is very rough, but it will 
serve to illustrate our study. If we ac- 
cept only the $200 figure for overhead 
costs, it works out to above 10c per 
person per hour. But this is not the 
end, by any means. 

We have not started to consider the 
so-called “fringe benefits.” These are 
a very real element of clerical cost. 

There are few offices where such 
benefits do not amount to the surpris- 
ing figure of 30 cents per hour, as the 
U.S, Chamber of Commerce surveys 
have shown, Figure 1 quotes rates for 
all employees, and shows how they 
have been increasing. 

On this basis, our 30 cents per per- 
son per hour does not seem at all out 
of line, even for a very conservative 
office. 

With all this, we still have not 
touched on the costs of supervision 


Hypothetical Company Inc. 
Cost of using a typical form 


Minimum Normal 
Making the original entrie 12¢ 10c 
SR. ee +¥ 6 12 
IR re eee 4 a 
Mail service (inter-office) .... 2 2 
Action taken on original form 2 20 
Action taken on copies 3 10 
BE Sse cow eatin as aac ere 2 10 
Ordering, checking proofs, stocking, 
issuing, accounting, etc. .. , _ _ 

PRINTING: 4c USING THE FORM 31le 70c 


Figure 3 


bill of lading—invoice 


allocation slip. 


Insurance Contribution Report 


CHECK LIST OF FORMS OFTEN PREPARED SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Invoice—Sales Ledger posting—Statement 
Sales order—production order—packing slips—shipping order— 


Purchase order—Receiving Report—Inspection Report—Invoice 


Purchase Requisition—Request for Quotation—Purchase Order 
Purchase Requisition—Receipts Record—Purchase Record (Card) 
Consular Invoice—Export Entry—Bill of Lading 

Payroll Cheque—Earnings Statement or Pay Envelope—Receipt 
for Pay—Payroll Journal—Earnings Record—Unemployment 


Employment Notification—Payroll Authorization—Notification of 


change of rate, transfer or separation—Personal History Card 


Figure 2 


Figure 4 
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surance and other items. 


produce at 80 percent of capacity. 


production—as Figure 2 shows. 


sand sets. 


set. Only. 


instantaneously. 


complex. 


way, $120 per thousand sets. 


of using the form. 


or four cents’ worth. 


After this, the form has 
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and administration, worth at least as 


much again. Not to mention the costs 
of training, sickness and absenteeism in 
terms of replacement staff, overtime, 
and delays to operations; or the nu- 
merous other hidden costs: taxes, in- 


Added to our basic salary cost of 
$1.25, the extra costs mentioned bring 
the total to at least $1.95 an hour; and 
we still have to consider the effect of 
the authorized rest periods, unavoid- 
able delays and idle time, and of those 
days on which, for one reason or an- 

, other, people are not able to work at 
their normal level of efficiency. The 
effect is, in brief, that it is an exception- 
ally efficient office where the staff can 


In short, it is going to cost us some- 
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thing like $2.40 for each full hour’s 


With this data, we can look objec- 
tively at the actual cost of using the 
forms: the ones which were so out- 
rageously expensive at $40 per thou- 


Printing only amounts to 4 cents a 
For the forms cannot just be filled, 


If filling them took just three min- 
utes per set, one person at 80 percent 
efficiency would complete some 110 sets 
per day. This seems a fair output for 
a form with a certain amount of de- 
tail, and our form, by the cost, is quite 


Three minutes at $2.40 per hour 
amounts to 12 cents. Not a very im- 
pressive sum, but three times the cost 
of the form itself; or, looked at another 


However, we have hardly begun the 


Figure 5 

PICK - UP 5400 Hochelage E. 
STEINBERG'S LIMITED cL. ee?) 
Pick-Up Ne. 701 Date Signat 
Please pick up on al 


(If for any reason this pick-up cannot be made on the above mentioned date. advise BUYER at once.) 


TOTAL CASES 


TOTAL WEIGHT 


If this order is not picked up in full—make notations of amount to follow and when ready. 


NOTICE TO DRIVER 


Figure 6 


story about the cost of using the forms. 

More often than not, they will have 
x to be typed out after the entries have 
first been prepared. For this we should 
probably allow at least another three 
minutes. To allow for the cases when 
the form does not have to be typed, 
or is filled on a typewriter or account- 
ing machine in the first place, let us 
count only half this extra time. This 
will add another six cents to the cost 


Then there is nearly always some 
checking work: say another minute, 


to go 
through the mail service, Even if pick- 
ing it up, (with other correspondence), 
sorting, and mailing it or delivering 
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EQUIPMENT SHIPPING ORDER 


Appropriation No _ Order Dote___ Sevrat No 251 — 
Dore 
Move authored by EQUIPMENT REC D BY Rec d 195 
Please pick up on at 
Deliver to ee Ee _ - —E ~ 
Special lnstructions ——_____— P a ‘ 
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it to the addressee takes only five sec- 
onds per individual form, this will add 
another third of a cent to the cost. But 
our form has six parts to be distributed, 
so the cost will be nearer two cents. 
This without any allowance for later 
transmission to other users. 

This seems little enough—until we 
remember that it may happen many 
times a day, five days a week, fifty- 
two weeks in the year, every year; or 
consider it in terms of cost per thou- 
sand forms, as we do printing costs. 
On this basis, the mere cost of distrib- 
uting the completed forms through the 
mail service is likely to amount to $20 
per thousand sets, and may well be 
nearer $40. 

At this rate, it would not be neces- 
sary to simplify the filling and handling 
of the form very much to save at least 
as much as the printing cost; or, to 
put it in another way, an improvement 
that speeds the processing of the form 
would have to add very considerably 
to the printing cost before it could be 
regarded as an extravagance. More of 
this later. 

The cost of processing the form has 
already piled up considerably, and we 
still have not taken any action on it. 
At least one of the copies must be 
intended as a basis for some further 
procedure, even if it is only a recapitu- 
lation or posting, taking half a minute 
(say, another two cents), The action to 
be taken may well be much more com- 
plex, and five minutes (twenty cents) 
much nearer the mark. 

Even the other five copies must be 
intended to evoke some action: at the 
very least, a follow-up scrutiny at some 
later stage in the procedure. This could 
not easily average less than ten seconds 
per copy (a little over three cents 
more), and very probably most of the 
copies will need more attention than 
this at least once before they are thrown 
away: unless they have outlasted the 
purpose for which they were printed in 
the first place. 

When the action has been taken, at 
least one copy will have to be filed. 
Even if this only takes thirty seconds 
it will cost another two cents. Most 
likely it will take longer, and more 
than one copy will have to be filed, for 
various purposes, temporarily if not 
permanently. 

This completes the list of major cost 
factors; but we have said nothing of 
the cost of ordering the forms, check- 
ing proofs of them, receiving, stock- 
ing and paying for them, not to men- 


tion accounting for the payment, or 
issuing them to the users; or finding 
the completed forms in the files when 
needed for reference, later. 

Altogether the expense amounts to 
something between thirty and seventy 
cents per set, at least: seven to seven- 
teen or more times the cost of the 
printing. (Figure 3.) 

This case-study was based on a fair- 
ly expensive and complex set of forms. 
The cost of using a_ single-copy 
form may be only a little less: only the 
cost of mail service, taking action on 
the various copies, and filing them, are 
reduced, But the cost of printing may 
be very much smaller: a cent or less 
per copy. In other words, the cost of 
using a simple form may often be 
thirty or more times the cost of print- 
ing it. 

Expensive form often cheapest 

In fact, a more expensive printing 
job, if it saves work in using the form, 
may well be cheapest in the long run. 

For example, the cost of one-time 
carbons is a vexing question. But it can 
readily be answered in terms of cost 
of operation. If the user can insert the 
carbons while doing other productive 
work—for example, considering how 
the particular transaction can be han- 
dled—or if he inevitably has some idle 
time, then there is no justification for 
buying carbonized sets of forms. 

Otherwise, making the user insert 
the carbons is using expensive labor 
for an unskilled task, and one which 
the printer can do more economically. 
True, more sheets of carbon are needed 
than if a quality carbon is used several 
times: but very often even a good 
carbon is only used three or four times 
before it creases or wears out in 
patches and is thrown away. It is not 
difficult to compare the costs in any 
given operation. 

Methods men are sometimes thought 
to be carrying the study of detail to 
ridiculous extremes when they insist 
on counting keystrokes in repetitive 
typing or bookkeeping machine jobs, 
before setting up a form. Sometimes 
this may be the case; but in one ac- 
counts payable operation it was found 
that the work was cut four per cent by 
showing the amount in figures only on 
a cheque, instead of in words and fig- 
ures. Four per cent is equivalent to al- 
most two solid weeks’ work in the 
year. There were no adverse effects 
when the change was made. 

True, paying for two weeks’ unnec- 
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essary work is not quite the same as 
allowing a four weeks’ vacation: but 
as far as clerical production is con- 
cerned, the results are the same, 

Cutting out one copy in a set of 
forms may save perhaps $7 per thou- 
sand sets (if there are one-time carbons, 
and if the copy really is of no use). 

But the information given by that 
copy may enable the recipient to take 
some action or avoid some oversight 
amounting to hundreds of dollars. This 
does not have to happen in a very large 
percentage of cases to justify the extra 
copy in the set. 

Moreover, providing an extra copy 
when the form is first made up, may 
save somebody filling up another form 
somewhere else. At our minimum cost 
of 31 cents this would amount to over 
$300 per thousand. Even if another 
form does not have to be prepared, 
some of the information may very well 
have to be extracted and copied. This 
all takes time and costs money. 

This, not to mention the fact that 
every time any information is regularly 
copied from one form to another, there 
will be extra errors. This is not a prob- 
ability. It is a certainty, One hundred 
percent accuracy is an ideal which can- 
not be attained except by machines for 
limited periods. The errors may be 
costly in themselves. They are certainly 
also costly to locate and correct. 

To combine existing forms so that 
an extra copy of one can take the place 
of another does mean careful study, 
but with care, it can often be done. 

The possibility is often discounted 
because one form has to show informa- 
tion which is not needed (or must not 
be shown) on another. 

Even if this is the case, there are 
many ways of eliminating unwanted 
details from copies where they should 
not show: cut or stripped carbons, spot 
carbonizing, block-outs, tear-off  sec- 
tions, black-and-white typewriter rib- 
bons, short and long copies of the 
forms, or wide and narrow copies, to 
name only a few. 

Figure 4 gives a check-list of various 
types of forms which can often be 
combined or prepared, at least for basic 
data, simultaneously. The list is far 
from complete: other possibilities will 
doubtless occur to the reader. 

True, where there are only a few 
items in common, the excess data may 
confuse people who do not need it. 
As a rule, however, the various users 
costly in themselves. They are certainly 

(To page 58) 
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NOMA’s International Conference 
opens in Toronto as we go to press 


“Controlling office costs” is conference theme; executive 


development, work measurement, automatic data processing 


RECOGNIZING the growing vitality 
and importance of Canadian business, 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation has chosen to hold its 36th In- 
ternational Conference in Canada this 
year. As the first copies of this issue 
of Office Management come off the 
press, representatives of business and 
industry from all of the United States 
and Canada are en route to Toronto 
for the opening of the conference. They 
will make their headquarters in the 
Royal York Hotel. 

The first official activity was sched- 
uled for Sunday afternoon, the 22nd; 
this was to be a meeting of the Chap- 
ter Officers’ Council, About the same 
time, women members of NOMA were 
to join wives of other NOMA mem- 
bers at a tea. These events were to be 
followed in the evening by the Chapter 
Presidents’ Dinner. 

This year’s conference theme is 
“Controlling Office Costs.” This subject 
was to be taken up with respect to its 
human relations and psychological as- 


pects, first by the Rev. Richard D. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


among subjects to be covered 
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Jones, of the Canadian Council of 
Christians and Jews, the keynote speak- 
er, and subsequently during the techni- 
cal sessions by a number of experts in 
the office field. 

Monday’s program included address- 
es on “Budget Development” and 
“Work Measurement.” The first of 
these subjects was to be reviewed by 
(To page 68) 


.. R. D. Jones 


Speakers R. H. Allen... 


. and Paul Holly 
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Edward Goldberger, secretary and treasurer, has room in his spacious office for his secretary’s desk 


New office features paper work assembly line 


DESIGNED with automation in 
mind, the new offices of M. Lowen- 
stein and Sons, New York textile con- 
cern, have been laid out to integrate 
sales, merchandising, and all related 
follow-up paper work in a pattern that 
allows the most rapid and efficient 
processing possible of all work moving 
through the office. 

The most spectacular demonstration 
of the automation principle around 
which the entire office has been built 
is that old stand-by of the factory as- 
sembly-line—a moving belt. The life 
line of the new office is a 4-lane con- 


tinuously moving transmission _ belt 
extending around the periphery of the 
building as well as vertically up and 
down through the six floors occupied 
by Lowenstein. Each lane goes to a 
different designated destination. 
The idea of G. Luss, of Designs for 
Business, New York, the firm which 
laid out the new offices, the belt speeds 
processing of all papers 


flowing 
through the concern. A salesman, for 
instance, without leaving his desk, can 
drop his order into the appropriate 
lane for the order department or the 
credit department. If he needs return 
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information, the belt brings it back to 
him in a few minutes. 

Nor is this rapid processing restrict- 
ed to salesmen in the New York of- 
fice. It applies to orders telephoned 
in from any part of the country, In 
cooperation with the telephone com- 
pany, the designers worked out a sys- 
tem by which out-of-town salesmen 
call the New York office by a special 
number, which automatically connects 
them to a recording device. The mes- 
sage or order is dictated, taken from 
the recorder in a central dictating 
room in New York, transcribed, placed 


Receptionist uses TelAutograph system 
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Conveyor system speeds paper work 
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on the moving belt and routed on to 
the proper department. Through this 
routine, customers in all parts of the 
country get service at the same speed 
as those in New York. 

While the conveyor belt may be the 
most dramatic and tangible expres- 
sion of the design philosophy under- 
lying the new Lowenstein offices, the 
same theme finds expression in the 
compact arrangement and _interrela- 
tionship established among the firm’s 
28 divisions and departments in New 
York. Each has its own merchandis- 
ing and sales staff still, but under the 
old operation each had a_ separate 
clerical, accounting, and designing op- 
eration as well as separate salesrooms. 

In preparing plans for the new of- 
fices, the designers, wherever possible, 
tied these operations together in one 
location. Thus, all the functions listed 
above for the firm’s 28 divisions and 
departments were installed in two and 
a half floors—the second, third, and 
half of the fourth. Two floors are 


>. given over entirely to sales and mer- 
Salesmen’s pool accommodates 100 salesmen at L-shaped modular desks (To page 64) 
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Key to forceful letters—emphasis 


Putting important things first—and putting them 
clearly—can make business letters come alive. Almost 
as important is knowing what not to stress— 

by Louise Halstead Cronk 


Bryant College of Business Administration, Providence, R. I. 


YOU CAN construct letters that are 
forceful—you can convey ideas that 
will be remembered and acted upon 
if you have an understanding of em- 
phasis and of some of the materials 
of which it is fabricated. 

What do we mean 
the term emphasis? 


when we use 
So that we may 
have a common understanding of the 
word, I will give you my interpreta- 
tion of it as it applies to writing. It 
can be called forcefulness or effective- 
ness. Emphasis does three things: It 
selects important ideas and __ places 
them in prominent positions where 
they will receive notice. It treats light- 
ly other ideas that for best results need 
only the barest mention, It chooses 
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words that stimulate thought and ac- 
tion. 

All of us are agreed, that forceful- 
ness (or emphasis) in writing is a 
quality to be desired. We can even 
decide to inject it into our own writ- 
ing. But we can determine ever so 
resolutely to be forceful and still not 
know how to proceed. Therefore, 
I should like to present for considera- 
tion a few of the simpler techniques. 
They are all workable ones, practiced 
by writers of every age. Experiment 
with them a bit to determine which 
one will help you to write effectively. 

The first step to insure a force- 
ful letter is to decide what facts to 
stress. This decision is important be- 


cause it regulates the order in which 
to present your ideas. Some ideas re- 
quire emphasis. Others require an es- 
pecially light touch. Because people 
remember best the beginnings and 
endings of things—particularly the 
endings—it is good judgment in let- 
ter structure to assign a beginning or 
an ending position to the ideas you 
select to stand out. On the other hand, 
if you wish to submerge some fact, 
you can give it an inconspicuous pos- 
ition within a phrase or within a 
subordinate clause. Keep the begin- 
ning and ending positions, then, for 
the ideas with which you wish to im- 
press your reader. 


Capture reader's interest 


Is your task to grant a reader's re- 
quest? The statement that grants 
his request is the most important one 
in the letter to the reader. It is, there- 
fore, the logical starting point. Open- 
ings like “Here are the answers to 
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your stimulating questions” and “En- 
closed is our credit memorandum for 
$32, covering the discount asked for 
in your letter of October 23” capture 
the attention of the reader because 
they tell exactly what he has been 
waiting to learn, 

Notice the drabness, the indifference, 
the lack of force in the next two let- 
ter openings: 

Your letter has been re- 
ferred to me by the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. 
This is in answer to your 
letter of October 23. 


Is your task to refuse a reader's re- 
quest? Then you have a decision to 
make. You must determine how you 
can spare your reader the shock of 
disappointment and, at the same time, 
how you can magnify some other idea 
so that your solution will become tol- 
erable to him—even agreeable, if you 
are a diplomat! Try, therefore, to 
lessen the impact of your refusal by 
stressing a constructive suggestion that 
may help him solve his problem. Note 
the next two examples. Both of them 
pass lightly over the less attractive as- 
pects of the reader’s predicament and 
end with a positive offer of help. 

Although the trial _peri- 
od has expired and the 
radio is not returnable for 
credit, we shall be glad to 
have you return it for in- 
spection and repairs at cost. 


Although unable to re- 
place the cooker without 
charge, we can send you a 
new one at a reasonable 
price. 


Have you an application to write? 
Then you need to study your back- 
ground objectively, From it select 
and arrange strategically those facts 
that will impress the employer. With- 
hold other facts that may be unfavor- 
able to you or that have nothing to 
do with the position for which you 
are applying. If, for example, you 
are inexperienced, do not volunteer 
that information, even in a subordi- 
nate clause, such as “although I have 
had no experience.” The employer 
will not be impressed with your hon- 
esty—only with your inexperience. 
Supply instead concrete detail about 
your superior training, your aptitudes, 
your skills. Presenting ideas in a 
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clear-cut forceful style, you see, in- 
volves determining not only what to 
say, but also what to leave unsaid—em- 
phasis, yes; but de-emphasis, too. 

After you know what facts to stress 
and where to introduce them in a 
letter, determine what other tech- 
niques to bring into play to secure 
the greatest emphasis. The next one 
that comes to mind is sentence struc- 
ture. 

Repeatedly we are told to construct 
short sentences if we would write 
forcefully, Short sentences are com- 
pact; they say much in a few words. 
They pour the writer’s meaning into 
the reader’s mind—smoothly, steadily. 
Long sentences, though, place a bur- 
den upon the reader. They ask him 
to sift, weigh, and finally interpret. 
If you want him to accept your in- 
terpretation of the facts, present them 
simply. The following letter, with its 
two cumbersome sentences, creates 
undue confusion: 


We are in receipt of your 
communication requesting 
payment of invoice cover- 
ing Order 729. 

We have checked our files, 
and it would appear that 
no billing has been received 
covering this transaction, 
and therefore it is sug- 
gested that a further check 
be made in your Billing 
Department so that proper 
billing may be issued. 


The first sentence says nothing sig- 
nificant, and the second sentence ram- 
bles to a vague conclusion as to what 
the reader is to do. If the writer had 
taken one idea at a time and left out 
the unnecessary ones, he would have 
written a letter like this: 


Please accept our apology 
for not paying on time our 
bill on Order 729, 

We're sorry, but we can’t 
find a copy of the invoice 
for this shipment. Please 
send us another, and we'll 
mail you a check right 
away. 


This second letter is easy to under- 
stand. The important ideas, those in 
the last sentence, tell the reader what 
he is to do and how he will benefit 
by following the writer’s instructions. 

Here is a ponderous sentence, lack- 
ing force, lacking clarity, lacking every- 
thing but words: 
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We wonder whether sut- 
ficient *trme has passed $0 
that you are in a position 
to indicate to us whether 
favorable action may now 
be taken on our recom- 
mendation for the reclas- 
sification of Mrs. Ann 
Blank, junior clerk-stenog- 
rapher, to assistant clerk- 
stenographer. 


The reader certainly need not be 
told of the writer's wonderment. The 
one important idea can be expressed: 

Have you yet been able to 
act on our recommenda- 
tion to reclassify Mrs. Ann 


Blank? 


Abraham Lincoln had mastered the 
art of getting to the point emphatically 
and seeing his letters through to a swift 
finish. Listen to the letter he wrote to 
one of his staff in an effort to find 
employment for two sons of a woman 
he was trying to help: 

My dear Sir: 

The lady bearer of this 
says she has two sons who 
want to work, Set them 
at it if possible. Wanting 
to work is so rare a want 
that it should be encour- 
aged. 


When you find that your sentences 
are growing unwanted shoots, prune 
them relentlessly. Remove all parts 
likely to get in the reader’s way. Ask 
yourself two questions about any piece 
of writing that has begun to sprawl: 

Does it include only essential facts? 

Does it contain only essential words 
and _ phrases? 

Forceful writing is vivid. Therefore 
give heed not only to your sentences, 
but also to the words that make up 
those sentences. Use concrete words 
for ballast. Employ active verbs and 
words that are alive, A French critic 
makes this recommendation: “An ab- 
stract style is always bad. Your sen- 
tences should be full of stones, metals, 
chairs, tables, animals, men, and wom- 
en.” Apparently following this pre- 
cept, Time magazine tells us in one 
of its advertising circulars that “the 
news is humanity on stage—a continu- 
ing command performance.” Later in 
the same circular the writer tells us 
what to look for in up-to-date report- 
ing. Inadvertently, he teaches us by 


(To page 70) 
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New executive telephone is particularly useful for conference calls 


PERATING NSTRUCTIONS 


Growing use of “conference calls” 
for group meetings reported 


Use of service for meetings of all kinds has 
increased sixty-eight percent in five-year period 


JUST before Christmas last year, the 
president of a large advertising agency 
was faced with what he considered a 
delicate personnel problem. In previ- 
ous years, he had made a tour of all 
branch offices in the United States 
and Canada in December to meet his 
employees and tell them about their 
bonuses. These visits, over the years, 
were looked forward to with great 
pleasure and had resulted in a very 
harmonious management-employee_re- 
lationship. 

Last year, however, when the time 
came to make the usual trip, he was 
ill and confined to his bed. Still he 
wanted to talk to his employees. He 
didn’t want to do it through a letter 
or a Christmas card; he wanted to 
speak to them, the only completely 
effective way—personally. a 

Not quite sure of what he was seek- 
ing, he asked the telephone company 
for help. The solution was simple—a 
“conference call”, supplemented with a 
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tape recording made of his talk at 
home. 

With the talk on tape, a series of 
conference calls were set up at the 
advertising agency headquarters and 
the president’s voice was relayed to all 
branch offices, 


The talk came through as a sur- 
prise because the branch office employ- 
ees were not aware that loudspeakers 
had been installed at each gathering 
place. And the recording was so good, 
they actually thought the president was 
on the line. He thus was able to say 
his “Merry Christmas” without having 
to leave his bed. 


Used for production schedule 


While conference calls are used ex- 
tensively for sales promotion, a Cali- 
fornia manufacturer of natural dry ice 
makes another use of this service. 
Each morning, he calls the shipping 
points of five growers to find out 
their requirements for his product. 


Since dry ice loses considerable vol- 
ume, it cannot be stored. The one 
daily call makes it possible for a manu- 
facturer to prevent overproduction of 
a perishable product. 

The magic of long distance com- 
munications, whereby one can reach 
almost any telephone in the world, 
has long been an accepted reality. 
That one can talk with a number of 
these telephones at the same time, 
however, is not generally known, even 
though growing dependence on such 
calls has increased their number 68 
per cent in the last five years. 

Conference telephone service has 
been available to the public for over 
20 years and is provided both locally 
and via long distance. 

Several months ago, when a sales 
manager of a large book company in 
Los Angeles learned about conference 
telephone service he exclaimed: “I've 
just put $500 to $1,000 down the drain! 
This morning, I had four of my sales- 
men here for a meeting. That alone 
cost the company hundreds of dollars 
in travel expense.” (To page 72) 
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“In our program, the trainee spends the first few days at work with an instructor...” 


Lvery office can use a training program 


Size should not be a factor; the small office needs an 


indoctrination program just as the large one does— 


by Janette Fischrupp 


Office Procedures Analyst, Tennessee Valley Authority 


EVERYBODY'S talking about mod- 
ern management methods, new con- 
cepts, work simplification, records re- 
tention and disposal, electronic equip- 
ment, forms design, measurement, 
quality control. All these things are 
essential components of good office 
management. They are necessary if 
costs are to be lowered, profits raised, 
if efficiency is to prevail. Each decade 
sees greater strides in the scientific 
study, development, and application of 
improved office management methods. 
And industry is progressing in seven- 
league boots partly because manage- 
ment is insatiable in its search for 
better methods and materials. But 
these are the inanimate elements of 
office management, We too often ig- 
nore the one thing necessary to bring 
these inanimates together to produce 
what the office wants produced. We 
carefully measure into our crucible all 
the required elements in the chemistry 
of office management. Each element 
has been refined and properly pro- 
portioned according to formula. But 
we still have merely a number of 
scientifically proven elements. The 
elements do not blend into one when 
we neglect the catalyst—the human 
element, 
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It isn’t that we forget the human 
element. Actually, all our methods 
and materials are studied in relation- 
ship to people. They are geared to 
the capabilities of people, and are 
limited by the limitations of people. 
So we are aware of the important role 
our office workers play in following 
our methods and using our materials. 
What we do forget, too often, is that 
office workers need polishing and _re- 
fining along with our methods. 


Training must be given 

We construct a beautiful, function- 
ally planned office building. We em- 
plov experts to plan our space layout, 
to develop work-simplified procedures, 
and to explore the markets for the 
latest in equipment and machines. 
We employ more experts to recruit 
the emplovees who are to operate 
those machines and follow those pro- 
cedures. We receive these new em- 
ployees—many of them not-dry-behind 
the-ears fresh from business schools. 
We hand them an attractively illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Working With 
Our Company.” We show them their 
work station and introduce them to 
their fellow workers and their super- 
visors. We even linger to chat a bit. 
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to make them feel at home. We tell 
them to feel free to come to us when 
they have problems. Then we hand 
them a stack of shop orders to price 
out, or we dictate a handful of letters. 
And we think we have reached the 
zenith in good relationships. We think 
we have done all that’s needed to 
insure happy employees who will 
efficiently produce in satisfactory vol- 
ume. But have we? 

You will agree with me, I am sure, 
that it is provincial to think that a 
man armed with a diploma in busi- 
ness administration can promptly as- 
sume the role of big executive. It is 
equally provincial to believe that a 
girl armed with a certificate or di- 
ploma as evidence of excellent skill 
in typing and shorthand can become 
an excellent secretary (or even a gen- 
eral typist) merely by crossing the 
threshold of your office. The finest 
schools in the country can teach only 
the principles of bookkeeping, the art 
of letter writing, or skill with a type- 
writer and shorthand pencil. The 
finest schools cannot teach their stu- 
dents what your company does, or how 
it does it. They can teach only the 
principles; you must teach their appli- 
cation. 

In all employment there is a ves- 
tibule through which an employee 
passes before he becomes a valuable 
employee. The length of time an em- 
ployee spends in that vestibule de- 
pends upon the amount—and quality 
—of company training he gets. And 
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when methods change, or new types 
of equipment substitute for old, re- 
training is necessary. 

Many of the larger organizations 
nowadays have training programs of 
one kind or another. Some are form- 
alized, administered by a full-time 
staff of experts who keep abreast of 
modern trends and techniques of train- 
ing. Some are planned and regularly 
scheduled but are administered by the 
immediate supervisor as on-the-job 
training. Some provide only company- 
orientation through lecture series or 
reading material and leave job train- 
ing to the individual supervisor, re- 
sulting, of course, in no real assur- 
ance that the employee receives ade- 
quate training; in any event, training 
varies within the company, depending 
on the ability or disposition of the 
supervisor, 


Company size immaterial 


Few of the smaller companies feel 
that training is for them. They con- 
sider it an expense beyond the reach 
of the little company. It does not 
have to be. The little company says 
it can’t afford the kind of investment 
big industry can. But it would not 
need a program as elaborate as its big 
brother. Any training program, to be 
worth its salt, must be geared to the 
size of the company and the complex- 
ity of its functions. 

Whether there are 6 employees or 
6,000, a well-planned and efficiently 
operated training program can show 
profits far beyond its actual cost. Effec- 
tive training saves break-in time of 
new employees, increases efficiency of 
old employees, reduces employee 
turnover, and provides a backlog of 
employees ready to assume the duties 
on the next rung of the ladder. With 
that much on the right side of the 
ledger, how can it possibly be too 
expensive? 

The training program with which 
I have been connected for nearly 13 
years is not so elaborate as some, nor is 
it the simplest, I cite ours merely as 
an example of adaptability. Our in- 
structors provide induction or “ves- 
tibule” training for new employees and 
work-improvement training for all em- 
ployees—the newcomer and the old 
timer. 

In our induction training, the new 
employee spends the first few days of 
her employment with the instructor. 
Through discussions, charts, and read- 
ing materials she learns enough of the 
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“Schools can teach only principles; you must teach their application” 


background and policies of the or- 
ganization to know why we operate 
and what we do. She learns enough 
of the organizational structure to 
know how we operate and what part 
her division plays in the overall work 
of the organization. Then for her 
own job, she learns of our various 
services such as office reproduction, 
interofice mail and messenger service, 
telephone, building maintenance, sup- 
plies and equipment, personnel regu- 
lations, and medical facilities, If she 
is to do typing or stenographic work, 
she is introduced to our secretarial 
handbook, which contains standards 
for correspondence and report writ- 
ing. Through typing assignments she 
is given practice in preparing all types 
of correspondence, reports, and general 
office forms. She is taught a number 
of tricks on the typewriter that will 
make her work easier and more efh- 
cient. She is taught how to make 
neat corrections and how to clean and 
care for her typewriter. And if her 
typing or shorthand skill is not up 
to par, she is given remedial practice 
and follow-up assistance toward in- 
creasing her skill. And she has got 
over the hump of that “first day on 
a new job” before she faces her super- 
visor! But what is more important 
to good office management, the super- 
visor has an employee who is already 
acquainted with the workings of the 
company, and all he has to do is show 
her the procedures peculiar to his one 
office. 

Our program covers a wide variety 
of subjects to meet the varying needs 
of clerks, typists, stenographers, and 
secretaries; and it is set up for five 


full days of training. It is adapted, 
however, to the needs of the individ- 
ual and of the job to which she is 
assigned, and not all employees re- 
quire the full five days’ treatment. 
The training pattern is cut to fit the 
individual, 

Our  work-improvement 
consists of instruction in subjects re- 
lated to the duties or work experience 
of the employee. It is designed to 
help employees improve their present 
basic office skills, and its primary pur- 
pose is to increase the efficiency and 
versatility of office employees and at 
the same time prepare them for pro- 
motions. This training is given 
through classes on’ subjects of gen- 
eral interest or by individual or class 
instruction adapted to specific needs. 
Supervisors may identify special needs 
of individuals or of groups. Tests, 
conducted by the training instructor, 
are used in problem cases to determine 
specific needs of employees. 

What we do for a thousand clerical 
employees can be done profitably for 
the small company or for the 6,000- 
employee company. The difference ts 
the number of instructor-hours. The 
small company does not have the em- 
ployee turnover the larger one has, 
so less time is spent on vestibule 
training. And in work-improvement 
training, with small groups a little 
instruction goes a long way. 

The modern personnel management 
concept includes recruitment, selection, 
and training. But the effect is seen 
to a greater extent in the production 
department than in the office. The 
office lagged behind the factory in its 
(To page 66) 
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Technician makes tape recordings from master dise 


The sound that refreshes 


Scientifically planned to offset fatigue, music by 
MUZAK serves office installations across the country, keeps 


work tempo at even flow... 


._THAT music hath charms to soothe 


the savage breast has been pretty well 
established in everyone’s personal ex- 
perience—even those who have a dis- 
tinct aversion to other poetic truths. 
And that the reverse is true is clear 
enough, even though no equally grace- 
ful phrase has ever been coined 
for the emotional impact of martial 
music, or the stimulus of a swift and 
exciting rhythm. 

Intangible though it may be, music 
has effects so tangible they are predict- 
able. 

And these tangible effects have be- 
come the basis of a major business, 
a business which specializes in sooth- 
ing the savage breast, and lifting the 
flagging spirit on a time schedule. 

Started in 1934 to furnish a service 
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of “background” music for hotels, res- 
taurants, etc., the MUZAK Corpora- 
tion is today furnishing selected music 
to both industrial and office locations 
across the country. This rapidly grow- 
ing sideline had its beginning during 
the second war when the British Min- 
istry of Production found that it could 
increase production in war plants by 
music piped in. The British used 
stacked records and a public address 
system for their “music while you 
work,” but the results were so good 
that the United States sent a research 
team to investigate the British system. 

The team felt that music was de- 
finitely of aid in sustaining workers 
during the grueling work day, but 
that a particular kind of music was 
needed—non-distracting “background” 
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music. And on its return to this coun- 
try the team found that MUZAK, 
since it had specialized in furnishing 
exactly this type of music to its hotel 
and restaurant clients for years, was 
the only company which had a large 
background of exactly such music. 
Heavy factory installations of MUZAK 
systems began, and office installation 
followed. 

This phase of the “background 
music” business has grown to the point 
where three distinct programs are sent 
out, one for office use; a different pro- 
gram for the factory; and the “stand- 
ard program” for hotel and restaur- 
ant applications. Factory and office 
programs are specially geared, not only 
to appeal to the differing tastes of 
industrial and clerical workers, but also 
to compensate for the “fatigue” peri- 
ods in the work day. Industrial and 
office programs are plotted against a 
“fatigue” curve determined by surveys, 
and the more stimulating selections 


are played during the low ebb hours. 
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Users and MUZAK officials stress 
that this is not a speed-up process, but 
rather a leveling-off system planned to 
keep the work tempo more or less 
even during the day. There is basic- 
ally the same fatigue curve in offices 
and factories, although the hours of in- 
cidence may vary because many factor- 
ies start the work day earlier and end 
it earlier than offices, but there is a 
sharp distinction in the type of music 
selected for the two different installa- 
tions, 

In industrial applications, popular 
tunes are used exclusively, and occa- 
sionally even vocals may be used— 
which is never done on the office or 
the standard programs. The office pro- 
gram is based largely on popular 
tunes, too, but they are played in a 
smoother, slower tempo, and both 
show tunes, and waltzes are also well 
represented. 


Major banks have program 


The results have been excellent, ac- 
cording to testimonial letters received 
from some of the service’s customers, 
which include 14 of the country’s 18 
largest banks, and a majority of the 
country’s largest insurance companies. 
Errors in clerical work have been re- 
duced and many companies have re- 
ported a definite increase in produc- 
tion. Even in pools of typists trans- 
cribing from dictating machines, 
MUZAK has been used successfully and 
it has also been found especially valu- 
able in machine rooms to soften the 
clatter of equipment. 

An indication of what results can 
be obtained through music piped into 
the office comes from a survey con- 
ducted at the General Petroleum Co. 
offices in Los Angeles, and the offices 
of the Union Tank Car Co., in Chi- 
cago. The companies were selected 
because each of them represented a 
wide variety of office activities, and 
also because of the wide range of 
office machines in the two installations, 
The two companies were. also selected 
because they both had extremely good 
records in personnel relations so that 
the effect of music during working 
hours could be evaluated against a 
generally good work background. 
Both supervisors and clerical employ- 
ees were included in the survey. 

Results showed that as far as both 
supervisors and employees were con- 
cerned, the most important benefit of 
music was that it made the work 
itself more enjoyable. One hundred 
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per cent of the supervisors agreed on 
this; 93.3 per cent of the employees. 
Next highest on the list of benefits 
was the feeling that music broke the 
monotony of work, and 80 per cent of 
the supervisors and 89 per cent of the 
workers agreed that music made em- 
ployees get along together better. The 
effect on production was thoroughly 
documented; only 61.5 per cent of the 
supervisors believed background music 
made production efficiency rise, while 
the workers were not polled on this 
question. Nor was the effect of music 
on cutting down non-essential activi- 
ties like conversation and visiting very 
marked in the supervisors’ view; only 
42 per cent of them agreed that it did 
lessen “social” activities. 

In order to serve as a background 
and not as a form of primary entertain- 
ment, certain standards must be met. 
In the first place, the music played 
must be generally pleasing to all who 
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hear it—a background program is not 
the place to run new or unorthodox 
forms of music. The MUZAK cri- 
terion is that no music will be sched- 
uled that is not popular with at least 
85 per cent of the people who will 
hear it, and constant surveys are made 
to determine the relative popularity of 
various types of music among varying 
groups. 

Thus polls consistently show popu- 
lar music to be first in office workers’ 
affections, with waltzes and semi-clas- 
sical melodies hovering around the 85 
per cent popular mark. Swing and 
jive and hillbilly music occupy the 
bottom of the list, while classical, 
Hawaiian and folk music, although 
considerably more popular than these, 
do not reach the 85 per cent mark, 
and therefore are not scheduled. 

But it is not enough to produce 
music that is generally liked by those 

(To page 73) 
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Do you have interview trouble? 


Here are tested methods of making them short. 


keeping them effective— 


by Ernest W. Fair 


LOOK, FRIEND, I’m a busy man so 
make it short and to the point!” 

Tis said that some office managers 
handle interviews in this manner. It’s 
a good way to get as much from each 
minute as possible and_ eliminate 
wasted time in a busy executive’s day 
but it is also a sure method of dis- 
couraging visitors and customers in 
our office whose visits may lead to 
business. 

As more and more problems pile on 
every executive as each year goes by 
he must work actively at putting every 
minute of his time to maximum use; 
leisure is a premium he can seldom 
afford to take. That in turn means 
that each person to whom he gives his 
time must use it properly and provide 
a worthwhile return. 

Unfortunately our visitors, no mat- 
ter who they may be, are usually 
interested in taking up as much of 
our time as they can get .. . it is 
the executive himself who must see to 
it that each matter is handled in the 
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very shortest possible period. 

Since there are no manuals or text- 
books on this subject we've gone to 
several score executives for the answer 
to how each handles this problem in- 
dividually. Many replied with the 
ejaculation—“Man, when you find out, 
let me know!”—but there were a 
number who had worked out their 
own systems of reducing interview 
time waste, 

“No matter who the individual may 
be I make it a point to take the upper 
hand from the very start,” one execu- 
tive explained. “As he enters the office I 
greet him cordially and politely in- 
form him that I am very sorry but 
I have a terrific schedule that day and 
can only allot him so many minutes 
of time so perhaps we had better get 
straight to the matter. 

“That throws many off balance from 
the start . . . sort of separates the 
men from the boys. But it has always 
seemed to put my visitors into the 
right frame of mind. They usually 
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co-operate and get right down to busi- 
ness .. . hit the high spots and avoid 
frills. 

Several executives work closely with 
their secretaries on handling the prob- 
lem of the “talkative” salesman or 
other visitor. One office manager, as 
a regular routine, has his secretary 
call him over the intercom exactly 
five minutes after each visitor has been 
admitted to the office, She gives him 
the false information that he is not to 
forget an important appointment in 
five minutes. If he wishes to continue 
the conversation he tells her to post- 
pone the appointment for a half hour; 
if not he thanks her and turns to his 
visitor with regrets. 

“I've found my best way to cut 
down the time-consuming lengthy 
interviews is to require digests of 
information beforehand and _ study 
these at leisure,” another executive 
pointed out. “If a_ visitor is 
calling on something of definite 
interest and I can immediately see 
he is going to use a lot of time during 
a busy day I inform him that I have 
an appointment in just a few minutes 
and can’t give him the time to do his 
subject justice. I suggest that he 
leave me what data or information 
he may have or prepare an analysis 
for my secretary; that I will go over it 
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in a leisure moment and as soon as 
I’ve finished arrange another appoint- 
ment to see him. 

“What this actually does is attack 
the time consuming problem at its 
main point . . . those big lengthy 
drawn out verbal presentations. I’ve 
found I can digest essential facts of 
such presentations in a few moments 
from a written summary or report 
where it might take as much as an 
hour to present them verbally, This 
system eliminates all of that wasted 
time. Regular salesmen tell me they 
like the idea because their time is 
valuable too; as soon as they become 
convinced I am sincere and not just 
stalling them.” 

Many executives budget their time. 
They set aside certain days of the 
week for interviewing salesmen, cus- 
tomers, and others; reserve a 15 min- 
ute buffer period in each afternoon for 
a timely interview that cannot be post- 
poned. Each visitor must secure an 
appointment with their secretaries and 
is informed how much time is alloted 
him. 

“That system works perfectly in 
handling ninety percent of my work 
which involves interviews with people 
outside the firm” one executive ex- 
plained, “but I doubt it would be 
worth much if not always subject to 
revision. When someone with some- 
thing really important comes along we 
always find a spot to handle the mat- 
ter. But it does systemize my inter- 
views and helps to keep control over 
them and that is the important thing 
to avoid wasting one’s time.” 

Several executives use “buffers” in 
avoiding time waste, They assign vari- 
ous phases of the business to junior 
executives or office personnel; require 
that the visitor clear through these in- 
dividuals first. This system provides 
the executive himself with a short 
summary by the other person in the 
firm and also helps to avoid time 
wasted in talking with individuals 
whose projects are of no interest what- 
ever to the firm. 

Keeping down waste during the ac- 
tual interview is another problem with 
every executive. Naturally the other 
fellow is most enthusiastic about his 
presentation and desirous of present- 
ing as much favorable data as possible; 
we would be too if the positions were 
reversed. However he cannot be given 
unlimited time in which to do so. 
The executive must exercise control 
of that time. 
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Here are some suggestions offered by 
the men with whom we talked: 

a) Keep control of the interview at 
all times. Once the other fellow gets 
the upper hand it becomes extremely 
dificult to avoid time waste. 

b) Keep asking questions. This gets 
us the specific information we desire 
readily, It channels the other person’s 
thinking to the points that are of in- 
terest to us and avoids time wasted on 
“side tracks.” 

c) Avoid story telling, reminiscing, 
day dreaming and other time wasters 
yourself . . . the interviewee sets the 
example; if he is crisp and to the point 
chances are the other fellow will be 
too. 
d) Make sure every visitor under- 
stands time is precious from the first 
moment on: specify your interest but 
only in the essential facts. 


Salesmen waste little time 


Salesmen, as a rule, are seldom time 
wasters. They very much appreciate 
the executive who knows and under- 
stands the value of time. Putting 
every moment of his time to effective 
use is one of the first lessons a sales- 
man must learn. Once such men are 
given to understand we feel the same 
way a high degree of co-operation can 
be secured from them. 
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When time is pressing such inter- 
views should be confined to “order 
taking” alone and the salesman told 
that we will have such-and-such a 
time available for him to show us 
anything else he has of interest. Some- 
times such procedure is highly wel- 
comed by the salesman himself. We 
can be sure that these men will always 
understand the precious value of time 
to us and co-operate fully. For the 
stubborn individual who cannot so 
understand , . . well, we can be sure 
he wastes none of our time by not al- 
loting him any of that time at all. 

No matter who may be the other 
person in the interview, no matter 
what the subject may be, we can al- 
ways find ways and means of putting 
the time spent with each such person to 
maximum possible use. 

Not only does this permit the execu- 
tive to avoid superfluous matters but it 
gives him the opportunity to accom- 
plish more profitable work -in each 
day’s time. 

No executive would spend $500 on 
a company project when he could 
accomplish the same ends for $300. 
It is just as essential that he not spend 
thirty minutes on a ten minute task. 

Reducing interview time waste is 
just another way of attaining more 
profits in the firm operation. 
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Systematized interview routines, understood by both sides, 
can be keys to more effective and productive interviews 
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It’s a job nobody likes, 
and many try to avoid, but 
every executive faces it at 


some time... 


On the firing line 


Firing has to be done sometimes; unpleasant as it is, 
there are good and bad ways to do it— 


by Wilbert E. Scheer 
Personnel Director, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago 


MANY companies that have well 
established hiring procedures are very 
stupid when it comes to firing methods. 

That’s a charge that’s often made. 
To those of us who are making a 
lifetime of personnel and industrial re- 
lations work this charge sounds like a 
severe indictment. 

So we decided to investigate . 
and the charge is true! 

We began by reviewing our own 
statistics for the past year. 

Approximately ten per cent of our 
terminations were involuntary. The 
most common reason was “unsatisfac- 
tory work,” and “poor attendance” was 
second. All in all, however, it ap- 
peared that we were reasonably tolerant 
and could have fired more. Some 
employees were retained who, perhaps 
for their own good, should have been 
fired, 

Justifying our patience with prob- 
lem employees, we pointed to the labor 
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market at the time, arguing with our- 
selves that the replacements, in addi- 
tion to being untrained, would most 
likely not be any better anyhow. 

In other situations we were opti- 
mistic, eternally hopeful, that with con- 
tinued understanding and kindness the 
problem employee might somehow de- 
velop into a productive worker. In ad- 
dition, those who expect to be fired, 
often make it difficult by being well- 
liked, are exceptionally cooperative, or 
otherwise rank high. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
most instances the supervisor just dis- 
liked the unpleasant task of firing a 
co-worker. This did not reflect so 
much his inadequate training or in- 
ability, but rather it revealed a soft 
heart behind a gruff exterior, which 
hesitated to inflict a hurt upon another 
sensitive human being. 

This analysis of our own practice 
disclosed little of value except to show 
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that in this respect we were behaving 
very much like other companies .. . 
as we discovered when we widened 
our research to other firms, local and 
national, 

From all of our discussion we 
learned who is being fired, how this is 
being done, and also how it can be 
done better. 

Comparing notes with other com- 
panies it appears that workers are dis- 
charged for five main reasons: 1) for 
cause, such as dishonesty; 2) continu- 
ous disobedience of necessary orders; 3) 
personality conflicts; 4) inability to 
perform (didn’t measure up); and 5) 
what is even worse than lack of skill, 
that is, lack of will. 

Dismissal seems to be the line of 
least resistance to apply to the em- 
ployee who— 

lacks initiative or concentration 

has outside interests which interfere 

makes too many errors 

becomes hopelessly confused with 

unfamiliar terminology 

is slow 

develops questionable behavior 

has a poor memory 
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makes disparaging remarks against 

management 

shows no capabilities 

has inadequate skill for the job 

is undependable 

can no longer cope with reasonable 

volume of work 

borrows money 

is a disturbing influence 

has chronic tardiness 

becomes involved in a personality 

conflict 

One mental health expert reported 
in May of this year that “from 20 to 
25 per cent of all employees in every 
corporation or industrial unit are suf- 
fering from mental disorders. They 
range from psychoses to industrial 
maladjustment, manifested in absentee- 
ism, accidents, dissatisfaction, alcohol- 
ism, turnover, and poor job perform- 
ance. 

“In dealing with these problems,” he 
said, “the essential factor is the un- 
derstanding of the individual, rather 
than labeling his behavior with a diag- 
nostic tag.” 


Two courses open 


When these employees become seri- 
ous deterrents to production or morale, 
two courses of action are possible. A 
supervisor can get rid of them, by fir- 
ing them, or he can attempt to provide 
or obtain sympathetic guidance which 
will help to reduce and possibly elim- 
inate the problem. 

What should companies do with em- 
ployees who become problems? To 
many of them the answer apparently is 
to fire them, Even when this is the 
best choice, is their method of firing 
good? 

Firing is always distasteful regard- 
less of how carefully it is done and how 
proper the motive, 

Getting fired hurts people’s pride 
more than their pocketbooks. It leaves 
an indelible smear on their work rec- 
ord. 

In some instances firing may actually 
be best for the worker . . . the old ar- 
gument that a change of scenery will 
do him good. But even this firing, 
like any other, leaves a scar—it hurts 
his ego. 

Firing for cause is relatively easy 
. + « especially for the self-righteous 
manager. A variety of techniques, 
however, are used in the other situa- 
tions. 

Many supervisors use crude meas- 
ures, believing better methods are not 
called for. They feel it is best to “get 
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it over as fast as possible.” Another 
trick is the “do it-when I’m out of the 
office” routine. 

Sometimes a boss “releases” a cer- 
tain employee to reassert himself. It’s 
either “him or me” . . . but as long 
as the boss has the power of life and 
death over the employee, who gets 
the ax? In the process the boss loses 
face with other employees whose sym- 
pathies tend to lie with the underdog. 

Oftentimes it is difficult for some 
supervisors to explain the real reason 
for firing an employee. Supervisors 
put up with an employee who has an 
undesirable habit or characteristic, as, 
for example, carelessness; then when 
action is finally called for they hang 
their hats on some more convenient 
excuse, such as excessive absenteeism 
caused by poor health. This eases the 
employee out of the company, but it 
does not help him understand his own 
shortcomings, which were _ serious 
enough to cost him his job. 

Many supervisors want to retain 
their right to the decision to fire, but 
expect to shift the act of firing, “giv- 
ing the bad news,” to some removed 
staff such as the personnel office. 

A heartless separation reflects a cruel 
company to the general public. A 
stupid firing reveals a poorly trained 
management. A company’s reputation 
in the community is often measured 
by such acts. 

Since it was assumed at the outset 


that hiring procedures are better than 
firing practices, possibly a review of 
existing employment practices might 
contain a lesson for this presentation. 

Hiring procedures are quite formal 
in most companies. Even in compan- 
ies where procedures are not generally 
considered to be formalized, they are 
none-the-less well established through 
practice. 


Introductory program good 


Firms have such practices as person- 
al indoctrination, group orientation, 
organized tours, first day or first week 
check lists, bench interviews, big  sis- 
ters or sponsors, and the like. 

Actually the initial interview has a 
three-fold purpose: to get information, 
to give information, and to make a 
friend. 

The object, of course, is to have the 
new employee, as soon as he is hired, 
become a well integrated and produc- 
tive citizen of the worker community 
in which he chose to place himself. 

If by comparison firing techniques 
are not as good perhaps it is because 
they have not been as well planned. 
To be more effective these procedures 
should be clearly spelled out. The su- 
pervisor ought not to be left to his 
own devices. 

Possibly iaking a cue from hiring 
practices, it might be in order to sug- 
gest that, like employment interview- 
ing, it is most important who does the 
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firing, and how it is done. This does 
not mean that one person should do it 
all, but it does suggest that all who 
do it should be properly trained. The 
termination interview could also have 
three purposes: 1) to give reasons and 
in that way try to get understanding; 
2) to inquire what the action may do 
to him, thereby learning how best to 
be helpful; and 3) to part company as 
friends. 

The fact remains that firing un- 
wanted employees is one of the tough- 
est problems a manager has to face. 
He should try all sorts of means to 
avoid excessive firing—by transfer, 
training, or counselling those worth 
saving. He should be careful, however, 
not to evade his responsibility of firing 
through the use of transfer, thereby 
merely transplanting a problem case 
and expecting someone else to even- 
tually do his dirty work for him. 

Maybe companies should not fire so 
many. After all in so doing they 


merely send their problem to another 
employer . . . and take the chance of 
getting one from him in exchange. 
People earmarked for dismissal should 
be carefully re-evaluated to determine 
whether the objection on the surface 
may conceal hidden worth beneath. 
A few rough edges worn down can 
change a stone into a gem. 

When the employee is not entirely 
at fault, as in the case of personality 
conflicts or misassignment, perhaps a 
shift to other duties, other supervision, 
or another work environment may 
solve the problem and spare him the 
hurt that always accompanies a firing, 
particularly one that he does not under- 
stand. 

Whenever firing seems to be the bet- 
ter choice, supervisors should try to 
do it without hurting the individual. 
That way they stand a good chance 
of not hurting themselves or their 
companies. Even when the separation 
is made to appear as a resignation, 
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A manager should try by all means to avoid excessive firing, but he should not 
avoid his responsibility of firing by the use of transfer 
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or as a mutual agreement, there is al- 
ways the suspicion that the action was 
initiated by management . . . that the 
employee was fired. 

Generally it is safer all around to 
be straightforward in each situation. 
A fair and honest appraisal of the con- 
ditions leading up to the firing of an 
employee leaves less to be disputed. 
A blunt approach is not necessarily 
recommended; it may be better to 
generalize and imply that management 
shares the fault in that it “may not 
have used the employee properly.” 

Wherever possible, offer termination 
pay and other considerations. The em- 
ployee who resigns usually gets con- 
siderations, such as payment for un- 
used vacation. The fired employee is 
out of work suddenly; he needs all the 
assistance he can get. 


Effects should be considered 


Just how to go about this may de- 
pend upon circumstances. Consider 
the effect of firing an employee on the 
community; in a small town this is 
far more significant than in a larger 
impersonal city. Consider its effect 
on the product or service; will it 
cause customers to doubt or respect 
the firm’s good intentions? Consider 
also the nature of the business; obvi- 
ously a business with face-to-face deal- 
ings, as a department store, must treat 
firing differently from a factory where 
the employee has less opportunity to 
affect customer relations, 

Everybody would gain if we could 
learn to do this better. Any improve- 
ment would have a wholesome effect 
on the person involved, on company 
relations with friends and outsiders, 
and on other employees whose feel- 
ings of security in their jobs and trust 
in their future progress may otherwise 
be shaken. 

Since the act of firing is of major 
import to the individual involved, 
it is absolutely necessary that it be 
done with tact, discretion, and sinceri- 
ty of purpose.. Because there is al- 
ways the possibility of untoward rami- 
fications, it is important that it be 
thoughtfully contemplated and _ skill- 
fully executed. 

What is the most satisfactory or ef- 
fective way to fire people? There 
appears to be no authoritative source 
material to turn to for help. It is 
difficult to learn by the example of 
others, as in other facets of employee 
relations. There is no pooling of ideas 


(To page 70) 
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Good communications vital in 


worker benefit plans, AMA told 


Plans must be “sold” to employees continuously 


through all media, panel concludes at AMA spring insur- 


IT IS not enough to set up a good 
employee benefit plan, according to 
speakers at the American Management 
Association’s recent Insurance Confer- 
ence in New York; it is also impera- 
tive that the company sell the plan to 
the employees and continue to sell it. 
To this end effective intra-company 
communications are essential. 

These ideas were expressed by a 
panel consisting of Frazier Wilson, 
manager of the insurance division, 
United Air Lines, Chicago; E, Sidney 
Willis, manager, employee _ benefits 
planning, General Electric Co., New 
York; C. Manton Eddy, vice president 
and secretary, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
and Edwin Shields Hewitt, of Edwin 
Shields Hewitt & Associates, actuarial 
and consulting firm, Libertyville, Ill. 
The men addressed the conferees on 
May 4th at the Hotel Statler. 

Describing the efforts of Connecti- 
cut General Life to put across its pro- 
gram to the employees, Mr. Eddy set 
forth six basic principles: 

1. Communications should be cen- 
tered on the employee. The employee 
should be told in simple terms what 
benefits he has and how and when to 
clam them. Each communication 
should be individualized so that it car- 
ries a personal note. 

2. Communications should be com- 
plete. The full story should be pre- 
sented in one complete package at least 
once a year so that the employee can 
understand the total effect on himself 
and his family. 

3. Communications should be con- 
tinuous. Information should begin 
during recruitment and continue even 
after retirement. The story must be 
repeated and repeated and repeated. 


ance conference, held in New York in May 


4. Communications should be func- 
tional. The employee should know 
where he stands in the accumulation 
of benefits, how they change with 
events, and what his benefits are 
worth. 

5. Communications should be cumu- 
lative and should accent the future. 
“This forward look,” said Mr. Eddy, 
“is an essential part of promoting a 
sense of security.” 

6. Communications about benefits 
should be coordinated with manage- 
ment’s policy. Regular channels of in- 
formation should be used, and super- 
visors should have training and educa- 
tion in all details of the benefit plans. 

Mr. Wilson spoke of how a similar 
program had benefited United Air 
Lines. He said that employee partici- 
pation in group accident, sickness, and 
other programs had increased as a 
result of “calculated communications.” 
He added, “We have a proud file of 
fan mail in our office, and complaints 
are rare. Equally important is the 
fact that we now can point specifically 
to good people who remain with us 
because of another United employ- 
ment-plus . . . our sound, liberal 
benefit plans.” 

United, he said, stresses the main- 
tenance of friendly employee relations. 
Payment of claims, he pointed out, is 
made “with as much warmth as is 
possible in a volume operation.” The 
air line’s policy is to pay within 24 
hours of receipt of a claim and to 
waive technicalities wherever possible. 

Mr. Willis, who expressed General 
Electric’s concurrence with the im- 
portance of selling benefit plans to the 
employee, made a point of the im- 
portance of the supervisor in such a 
program. 
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Future . . . should be accented 


He said that since “the important 
link between the employee and the 
company is the supervisor,” super- 
visors at GE are given special courses 
and booklets, management newslet- 
ters, area suggestion conferences, 
round table conferences, a summary of 
benefit plans, personal reviews with 
top management, an employee benefits 
information program manual, regular 
information letters, and a complete his- 
tory of benefit plans. 

The program has been effective, Mr. 
Willis said: “Because supervisors are 
being properly oriented and informed 
about the handling of employee benefit 
plans, they are becoming better able 
to give firsthand information to their 
employees on both features and ad- 
ministration of the various benefit 
plans and use these plans as sound 
employee relations tools.” 

Another consequence of the pro- 
gram, observed the speaker, has been 
an increase in the quality of job appli- 
cants: “Because the GE benefits pack- 
age emphasizes encouragement in as- 
sistance rather than paternalism, it ap- 
peals more to the self-reliant type of 
worker.” 

Mr. Hewitt emphasized the im- 
portance of people in any employee 
communication program. “Let’s not 
forget the fellow this activity is all 
about,” he said. “He’s not an ab- 
straction called an employee but a 
human being with a reasonably stand- 
ard set of needs and wants.” 

Commenting on the organization 
structure used in setting up a com- 
munication program, he said that “if 
possible, the people who are going to 
pass on the final material and program 
should participate to some extent in its 
development.” (To page 68) 
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IBM develops new “random access’ memory unit 
P 


INTERNATIONAL Business Ma- 
chines Corporation announced last 
month that it has developed a “random 
access” memory device of extremely 
high capacity for the storage of infor- 
mation in data processing machines. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
new electronic device, designed for the 
“in-line” processing of business trans- 
actions, will allow mechanization of 
accounting and record keeping func- 
tions which formerly were impractical 
to mechanize because of costs or pro- 
cedural problems. 

Sorting, which has always been one 
of the most costly and time-consuming 
of office operations will be greatly re- 
duced, and in some cases eliminated 
by use of the new unit, IBM reports. 

The IBM 305, as the experimental 
unit is known, can store five million 
characters. When combined in multiple 
units for use with a data processing 
system, it can provide a business 
“memory” of almost unlimited capac- 
ity, the manufacturer reported. 

The new equipment, which can be 
used with both punched card and mag- 


netic tape operated machines, will be 
used as the “heart” of a new line of 
IBM data processing machines, it was 
said. 

The unit is composed of a stack of 
magnetic discs, mounted on a vertical 
shaft, and slightly separated from each 
other. Data is stored in the form of 
magnetized spots on the discs, A “read- 
ing and writing arm” at one side of 
the stack moves under electronic con- 
trol directly to the point on the disc 
—the “address”—carrying the desired 
information. The entire unit resembles 
an automatic record player. 


Item-by-item processing 


IBM says that systems employing the 
new device will be able to process busi- 
ness transactions as they occur, item by 
item, and so keep all records not only 
up-to-the-minute, but immediately 
available to management. All records 
affected by any transaction—inventory, 
sales volume, customer’s invoice, sales- 
man’s commission — will be adjusted 
immediately in accord with the 
change. 
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In short, the company declares, the 
new “random access” unit permits a 
return to the accounting methods used 
in business before modern pressures 
made batch processing of records nec- 
essary. At one time, clerks adjusted 
all affected records each time a single 
transaction occurred. The new equip- 
ment, even though working automati- 
cally, and at extremely high speed, does 
the same thing. 

According to the company, a typical 
installation of a 305 in a data process- 
ing system might accomplish this in a 
district sales office and warehousing 
point: 

The disc memory could retain 15,000 
items in the sales line. Also it would 
have a to-date dollar volume, a unit 
volume for each item, dollar and unit 
volumes for various groups of items, 
sales totals broken down by branch 
sales offices and by individual sales- 
men, salesmen’s commission accounts, 
customer’s invoice accounts. 

Assuming a salesman in one of the 
district’s branches returns from a call 


(To page 62) 
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the new 


WEAREVER LIQUASCRIBE 


RETRACTABLE PENCIL 


It retracts 
Y Writes dry tuntowite BP 
VY Writes like a pencil to retract 


Y Erases easily 


Only product of its kind that combines 
retractable point... replaceablé cartridge... 
renewable eraser. 


Here’s the newest writing marvel. Never needs 
resharpening, point can’t break, will not smear or 
smudge. A perfected writing instrument by 

the world’s largest pen maker. Lasts much longer, 
writes much better than ordinary pencils. 


WEAREVER 


LIQUASCRIBE $3.48 


RETRACTABLE PENCIL per dozen 


w 
= 
Ss 
~ 
~ 


=! Comes in red, yellow, 
blue, green and black 


ReVe, 


EACH 


Order through your supplier 


MADE BY DAVID KAHN, INC., NORTH BERGEN, N.J. 
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A New duplicating technique 
Spirit masters can now be made by 
xerography. To the standard XeroX 
line of copying equipment, made by 
The Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid St., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has been added a new 
Flo-Set unit by which original blue- 
prints, drawings, art work, correspond- 
ence, etc. can be copied, enlarged or 
reduced, on standard liquid-type mas- 
Moreover, masters can be made 
from masters. 


ters. 


Vv Off-the-floor water cooler 

Cordley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York, have designed a Cordleyrac 
wall bracket for suspending water cool- 
ers off the floor. Various mounting 
methods are possible, at any height. 


p Telephone amplifier 

The Addiphon, which greatly am- 
plifies spoken words, makes telephone 
conversation possible without touching 
the phone. It is made by Metronics 
International, Ltd., 1225 Broadway, 
M2. 


V Desk sign and card holder 
This is one of the new combination 
desk sign and business card holders 
made by Quality Plus, Inc., 5 Centre 
St., Hempstead, N. Y. It is available in 
grained walnut, mahogany, grey, or 
black. $5.95. 


JAMES B. CLARK | 


A “Pocket” stapler 

The new No. A-10 stapler, made by 
Apsco Products, Inc., P. O. Box 840, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., has been called a 
“traveling model” because of its small 
size. It uses standard No. 1 wire 
staples. 


A Electric stapler 

The Wham-O electric stapler is de- 
signed to staple as many as 25 sheets 
with a flick of the switch. A standard 
Swingline stapler is operated by means 
of an electric magnet. The new device 
is a product of Wham-O Mfg. Co., 
Knightstown, Ind. 


V Visible record systems 
Vue-Fax is a new line made by Vue- 
Fax Corp., Westbury, N. Y. New fea- 
tures designed to keep cards seated in 
their proper positions include lucite 
roller bearings for divisional guides, 
non-slip nylon base, plastic guides, in- 
dividual base for each card. 
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A Ceiling air conditioner 

The General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J. has announced production of a 
line of air conditioners designed to. be 
suspended from the ceiling or mounted 
on a shelf. The line includes air-cooled 
and water-cooled models, and the 
available sizes are 3, 5, and 7 tons. 
Among the accessories are heating 
coils and three-way directional air dis- 
tributors. 


V Floor polisher 

The No. FP-35 heavy-duty floor polish- 
ing and scrubbing machine, made by 
Red Devil Tools, 130 Coit Street, Ir- 
vington, N. J., features counter-rotating 
twin brushes and a low center of 
gravity. These features are designed to 
make the machine easy to handle. The 
unit weighs 85 lbs., is powered by a 
Y, h.p, motor, and is furnished with a 
50-ft. rubber lined cable. 


p> Overhead light fixture 


This is the Duocone fixture for incan- 
descent lighting. The new design was 
created to give high lighting efficiency, 
both up and down, with 45-degree 
shielding. It uses ordinary medium and 
mogul base lamps, and does not re- 
quire silver-bottom bulbs. The manu. 
facturer is Lightolier, Inc., 346 Clare- 
mont Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


> Shelf filing system 

The Visi-Shelf file is designed to save 
floor space. The special “Drop Doors” 
open downward without projecting 
into the aisle; this feature, says the 
manufacturer, permits cabinets to be 
placed only 27 in. apart. Other features 
provide for indexing, “out” cards, etc. 
The unit is made by Visi-Shelf File, 
Inc., 105 Reade St., New York. 


> Coat Rack 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., is marketing a new coat rack line. 
Construction is of steel, with square 
tubular uprights and cantilever shelves, 
ventilated. The base has skid domes 
to protect floors, and casters are avail- 
able if desired. Two sizes are offered— 
for six or twelve persons. Hangers are 
of hardwood, with steel hooks. 
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A Electric calculator 

This is the new Duplex Electric Cal- 
culator, a product of Plus Computing 
Machines Inc., 5 Beekman St., New 
York. It has an extra “memory” regis- 
ter for automatic grand and net totals. 
Two models, with 9/10 and 12/13 ca- 
pacities are offered, at $710 and $823. 


V Bank records desk 

The “20” desk, fire-resistive and avail- 
able with a variety of interior arrange- 
ments for handling bank records, is a 
new product of Diebold, Inc., 818 
Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton, Ohio. 
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q Sectional desk organizer 

The Adapto-Rack sectional organizer 
is of all-steel construction. Its steel 
wire separators are removable to 
make the rack adaptable to corre- 
spondence, catalogs, etc. The rack is 
finished in grey or green. It is made 
by the Sengbusch Co., 2241 W. Cly- 
bourn St., Milwaukee. 


A Gummed tape dispenser 

The Seal-O-Matic Senior, made by the 
Lipton Mfg. Co., Inc., 52 W. Houston 
St.. New York, moistens, measurés, 
and cuts 3-inch gummed tape in one 
stroke. 


Vv Typewriter stand 

This Hercules stand, available with or 
without wings, is of steel and has 
wheels that can be locked. It is made 
by the Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 
Oakwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


p> Cash register 

This is one of two new cash register 
models recently announced by the 
Clary Corp., 408 Junipero, San Ga- 
briel, Calif. Model 306 is a selective 
entry machine for keeping separate run- 
ning totals. Model 309 is designed for 
service stations. Each of the new 
models is of the two-total type. 
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A Fluorescent lamp 

The Swing-O-Lite lamp can be ad- 
justed to any position from five dif- 
ferent joints, and has “counterbalance- 
action torsion” to keep it in position. 
It is a product of the Swing-O-Lite 
Corp., 13 Moonachie Rd., Hackensack, 
N.. j. 


V Photocopier 

A special feature of Dial-A-Matic is its 
illuminated dial for determining the 
best exposure to use in making photo- 
copies. This is the newest of the 
American Photocopy Equipment Co.'s 
Auto-Stat series. Apeco is located at 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago. 
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WOODCLINCHED BERHARD FABER ua MION L 482 


MONGOL is “‘part of the product”’ in every 


American industry ...the preferred pencil of America-on-the-job! 
Mongol okays the shipment F.O.B. Detroit. Mongol registers the 
elevation of a California highway. Mongol fills out the insurance 
forms in Miami. 


Mongol was the first well-known brand of yellow pencil. It’s Amer- 
ica’s standard of quality—and today’s Mongol is the smoothest- 
writing, blackest-writing, longest-wearing pencil you can buy. It’s 
one of more than 3,000 products made by Eberhard Faber, the 
name people rely on for fine writing materials. Look for that name 
—Eberhard Faber—on EVERY pencil you buy! 


Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EBERWARD FABER ™ 


puts its quality in writing 


NEW YORK + TORONTO 
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Executive desk 

The Exemplar series, of which this 
Model 200-3 is typical, was recently 
introduced by the Executive Furniture 
Co., 2800 Virginia, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
The desks have solid walnut posts and 
bands, and are finished in walnut, 
golden walnut, Sahara, or frosted 
platinum. 


New chair line 
The Super Executive Posture Chair is 
one of five new models recently shown 
for the first time by the Emeco Corp., 
Hanover, Pa. It has tilting back, foam 
rubber in seat, back, and arms, and is 
offered with a variety of coverings. 


q Aluminum chair 

This executive posture chair is made 
of aluminum. It has tilt-action seat 
with foam rubber over springs. The 
back also is cushioned with foam latex. 
The chair is made by Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


q Plastic blinds 

These vertical Venetian blinds are 
made of Daycor, a textured plastic 
produced by Plastic Lume, Inc., Sau- 
salito, Calif. The material has a soft, 
weave-like finish resembling fabric. 
A number of colors are available, two 
subdued hues being used in each de- 
sign. 


> Folding chair 

The new model 60-Y chair made by 
the Cosco Office Chair Div., Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind., folds to a 
thickness of five inches. The chair 
has tubular steel legs and its seat is 
cushioned in Tufflex. 
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Vv Modular furniture arrangement 
A recent installation of Techniplan 
furniture in the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass., 
shows the use of modular furniture. 
The equipment is made by The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 
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News 
pictorial 


eccawS 


q Motor-driven salesroom 

Ben Head, sales manager for Murphy- 
Miller, Inc., Owensboro, Ky., manu- 
facturer of office chairs, takes his dis- 
play room with him when he travels. 
The furniture exhibit is set up in an 
air-conditioned Chevrolet truck, which 
is driven from city to city by a special 
driver; Mr. Head flies between cities, 
catching up with the truck at its vari- 
ous stops. 


q Fit for a queen 
When the people of Ceylon learned 
that Great Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
was coming to visit them last year, 
they decided it was time to do some- 
thing about their hot weather. They 
couldn’t turn the sun off, of course, 
but they did install two Mitchell air 
conditioners in Her Majesty’s private 
railway coach, as shown below. 


q Award to NOMA man 

At a recent banquet at the Hotel Del 
Coronado, San Diego, Calif. Ray 
Booth, a member and past president 
of the San Diego chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
received an award from the California 
Council Vocational Association for 
outstanding contribution to business 
education. Mr. Booth is shown at the 
right. 
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“We believe the growth of our company 
and the increased acceptance of our prod- 
ucts over the past 50 years are due, in large 
measure, to our constant search for more 
efficient, economical ways of performing 
every operation. Thus we can continually 
produce better products to meet custom- 
ers’ expanding needs and applications. 
“We use National accounting machines 
in our accounting work, not only to save 
valuable time and reduce operating costs, 


“ O&falional Accounting Machines save us, 
: in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, illinois 
“World's largest maker of crawler tractors” 


but also to help our operators do more and 
better work with less effort, and to obtain 
needed data on schedule. 

“The versatility of these machines, 
which enables us to switch them from one 
job to another, and the simplicity of train- 
ing Operators, are also important to us.” 


os... 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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June, 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your apeapere will be a raat 


fi ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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New solutions to problems both old 
and new: typical of modern progress 
is this “low cost” analysis and distrib- 
ution machine from The National Cash 
Register Company. 


NO ONE who has anything to do 
with office work should be in the 
least surprised to be told that there 
is today almost no standard bookkeep- 
ing or accounting function which can- 
not be performed, at least in part, by 
machine. The office manager can take 
for granted that for almost any book- 
keeping problem, he can obtain a ma- 
chine, special device, or system to help 
him, if he wants to spend the effort 
and the money to find and install it. 

This is not news. From the simplest 
plastic dial used to compute wages for 
small payrolls to the most elaborate 
electronic data processing system, the 
whole range of office equipment has 
been widely publicized. The office 
manager would find it difficult to re- 
main ignorant of its existence. 

Yet there is something new in this 
field. This new thing is not primarily 
a matter of new equipment, although 
the manufacturers are constantly turn- 
ing out improved models. It is essen- 
tially a matter of approach. 

To mention the word “automa- 
tion” is to give a clue to this new 
thing. Yet that much-abused term is 
not itself the thing that is new. It is 
only a symptom. The force which is 
really significant in the contemporary 
office is the growing consciousness of 
systems and their importance. And 
what is particularly new and impor- 
tant is the recognition that systems 
must often be company-wide in scope 
—or, to use a term that is growing in 
popularity, more widely “integrated” 
with company operations that once 
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A Monthly Feature 


Tools of the Office 


Accounting and Bookkeeping Machines and Systems 


by Robert Beeman 


Left: “One-writing” bookkeeping and accounting systems are especially popular 
in the smaller offices. Typical is Todd’s “Form-Master,” which prepares several 
records at a single writing. Right: Many new bookkeeping machines, like this 
Monroe model, are designed for standard accounting and bookkeeping functions, 
but can also be adapted, when required, for use in integrated data processing. 


The trend toward automation in the office is typified by this new IBM develop- 
ment, the Cardatype Accounting Machine, which uses punched cards plus manu- 
al entry of variable data to produce four different sets of records at once. 
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were thought to be completely separate. 

Suppose, for example, that a de- 
partment store has been using punched 
card equipment for its regular account- 
ing procedures, and that the cards 
used in this equipment have had to 
be key-punched individually. Now the 
company decides to take advantage of 
pre-punched price tags. Attached to 
merchandise like any other price tag, 
these tags carry punched information 
on such matters as price, style, color, 
etc. When a sale is made, the tag is 
removed and is used to enter this infor- 
mation, automatically, on the punched 
cards used in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

It is evident then that the system 
used in the accounting department no 
longer is confined to that department. 
It extends now to the sales operation 
as well, and has its effects in the ware- 
house and other areas also. 


Systems are becoming company-wide 


Thus the old departmental lines 
tend to break down. It is no longer 
sufficient that a department work well 
as a complete, individual unit. It must 
be coordinated with other depart- 
ments. Systems become company-wide 
in their import. 

Those who have read the discussion 
of equipment for integrated data proc- 
essing in the February issue of this 
magazine will recall that the emphasis 
was placed, not on equipment, but on 
systems. 

The heart of integrated data proc- 
essing is the automatic perpetuation of 
repetitive information. It is true that 
this sometimes involves the most com- 
plicated kind of equipment, but it is 
also true that it can be as simple as 
using carbon paper. Whenever an 
office uses a bookkeeping machine to 
type a customer’s statement and a 
ledger entry at the same time, it is 
employing a basic principle of IDP. 

This article is not concerned directly 
with integrated data processing. (That 
subject was discussed in this depart- 
meat in the February issue, and news 
in that field is carried each month in 
the “Automation in the Office” sec- 
tion.) However, the dramatic 
growth of IDP has placed new em- 
phasis on the importance of systems. 

It is becoming a platitude to say that 
when a company studies its own pro- 
cedures with a view to installing an 
expensive IDP system, it may very 
well find that by improving its meth- 
ods it will not require complicated 
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equipment after all. The same sys- 
tems-consciousness that has been stimu- 
lated by the development of the more 
spectacular kinds of office equipment 
is carrying over into the offices where 
conventional billing, posting, book- 
keeping, adding, calculating, and other 
familiar types of machines are en- 
tirely adequate to do the day’s work. 

But the office is becoming more and 
more aware that even the conventional 
machines can be—in fact, must be— 
adapted to more efficient systems. It 
is this new consciousness, not the new 
developments in equipment, which is 
of special importance today. 

That standard equipment can be 
so adapted is clear. Most modern ma- 
chines are designed so that more than 
one record can be prepared at the 
same writing. Machines can be used 
to keep track of a variety of sub-totals 
and cross-totals, entering them in vari- 
ous locations as desired. Successful 
machine accounting procedures are not 
limited so much by machine capaci- 
ties as by the ability to devise systems 
that will make full use of the machine. 


Equipment is versatile 


Another important factor is that 
many an accounting machine can be 
used interchangeably for payroll, ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, in- 
ventory, and other work. 

The means vary, of course, from 
machine to machine. Basically some 
sort of control bar or mechanism is 
used, which is provided with stops to 
cause the machine to add, subtract, ad- 
vance, line-space, calculate, or perform 
other desired functions in the proper 
sequence. In some machines the bars 
are simply interchanged. In others, the 
turn of a knob will accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Likewise, the so-called “one-writ- 
ing” systems, or peg-boards, in which 
several accounting forms are arranged 
one above another in such a way that 
writing on the top form automatically 
transfers pre-selected information to 
the proper spaces on the forms below, 
through the use of carbon, can be 
adapted to several functions, including 
payroll, accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, inventory, and others. 

Consider what this adaptability can 
mean. Instead of using separate ma- 
chines—or pegboards—for separate ac- 
counting functions, it is possible to use 
a smaller number of multi-purpose 
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machines—or pegboards—to take care 
of all needs. Such an approach natu- 
rally invites greater centralization of 
the accounting functions. When that 
can be accomplished, expensive equip- 
ment is less likely to stand idle and 
fewer operators are likely to be re- 
quired, 


New systems*can solve rush problems 


But again, the system itself is all- 
controlling. For example, the com- 
pany must deal with the problem of 
peak loads. If it does not use outside 
help to meet the rush periods, it must 
keep on hand the equipment—and 
personnel—to handle the high-volume 
periods, unless, of course, the peaks 
are sufficiently infrequent to justify 
such a procedure. 

Thus, any change in systems or com- 
pany policy which can reduce peak 
loads and spread the work more 
evenly throughout the month—or the 
year—can be important in reducing 
the amount of office equipment re- 
quired. A number of methods for do- 
ing this have been growing in popu- 
larity. Among them are the use of 
cycle billing procedures, whereby the 
billing periods are staggered through- 
out the month for different sets of ac- 
counts; the lengthening of billing 
periods, as for example, from one to 
two months in the case of public 
utility companies; and shifting the 
company fiscal year so that it ends dur- 
ing a slack season, 

It is constantly becoming clearer 
that the efficiency of a single depart- 
ment, therefore, depends not solely 
on the internal workings of that de- 
partment, but upon policies and sys- 
tems that can extend throughout an 
entire company. It is this “integrated” 
concept which is the significant de- 
velopment in the mechanizing and 
systematizing of present day office 
functions. 


Equipment must justify its cost 


Thus, in planning the purchase of 
bookkeeping and accounting equip- 
ment, many of the same principles 
apply that are relevant to planning for 
elaborate data processing systems. For 
example—and some of these, of course, 
are quite elementary: 

The operations of the individual 
company must be studied on a broad 
basis before equipment is purchased. 

The mere saving of an operator's 
time and labor will generally accom- 
plish little of value, unless the time and 
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labor saved can profitably be used for 
something else. 

Where rapid completion of an oper- 
ation is more important than saving 
operator time, the machine can be in- 
valuable. 

Machines are generally—but not al- 
ways—far more accurate and rapid 
than clerks figuring with pencil and 
paper, 

In some cases, tables or special 
types of slide rules or plastic dials 
can serve as well as large machines. 

And above all, a proposed system 
must justify itself economically as 
compared to present or other possible 
systems. 

The following list shows the princi- 
pal manufacturers of accounting and 
bookkeeping machines and of “one- 
writing” systems. In this respect it 
does not encompass the entire field of 
equipment that can be used for these 
functions. The country’s offices make 
use of a vast number of adding and 
calculating machines, and these are not 
discussed below, since this survey is in- 
tended primarily to cover equipment 
that produces written or printed rec- 
ords other than a simple record of 
computation, For convenience, how- 
ever, a list of the major manufacturers 
of this type of equipment is included 
at the end of this section. The equip- 
ment itself will be covered in a subse- 
quent issue of this magazine, and 
equipment designed for use in integrat- 
ed data processing systems was dis- 
cussed in the February issue. 


The Manufacturers 


Addressograph -Multigraph  Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland. Ad- 
dressograph’s extensive line of address- 
ing equipment includes a number of 
models designed for direct use in ac- 
counting and bookkeeping functions. 
Class 9100 Accounting Addessographs, 
for example, use metal address plates 
with figure data punched into the 
plates. These data can be added in ac- 
cumulating registers. Machines can 
list, distribute, add, and total data 
simultaneously. Among the functions 
which can be handled by this type of 
equipment are billing, payroll, accounts 
receivable, and others. The machines, 
moreover, can be used in connection 
with such other equipment as book- 
keeping machines and tabulator units. 
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There are 24 basic models in the Ad- 
dressograph line. Equipment can be 
rented. The company also offers equip- 
ment which can be used in integrated 
data processing. (See Office Manage- 
ment, February, 1955, page 54.) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The Allen line of bookkeeping 
machines consists of two basic models. 
These are desk models, designed to 
handle ledger posting, payroll, distri- 
bution, inventory posting, etc. In pay- 
roll work, they can prepare check, in- 
dividual earnings record, and master 
payroll in one operation; in accounts 
receivable, the statement, ledger, dupli- 
cate and triplicate statements, and sum- 
mary can be prepared at once. Similar 
applications are possible in other ac- 
counting and bookkeeping functions. 
Machines are electric. Keyboard has 
13 columns, including four columns 
of date and journal keys. Car- 
riage has front feed. Subtract and 
credit balances are printed in red. Cross 
footer is visible above keyboard and 
gives accumulated reading in all debit 
positions. Carriage can be set to space 
vertically in any position. Price range, 
to about $600; equipment is not rented. 

Bates Accounting Forms Co., Inc., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. Line of 
“one-writing” systems. 

The Blackbourn Systems, Inc., 230 
S. Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. An extensive line of “one- 
writing” systems, together with asso- 
ciated forms. Systems include loose 
leaf, post, and ring types. Designed 
for payroll, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory, general ledg- 
er, and other work. 

Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit. Burroughs offers a number of 
lines of accounting equipment. The 
“Sensimatic” line, consisting of six bas- 
ic models, is designed for payroll, ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, bill- 
ing, inventory, general ledger, statisti- 
cal, and other work. A machine can be 
converted from one operation to anoth- 
er by the turn of a selector knob. Four 
separate operations are immediately 
available, with additional units obtain- 
able to make possible other job com- 
binations. These machines have front 
feed carriage, automatic totals, auto- 
matic carriage-controlled functions. 
Price range, $1,550 to $5,000; 
equipment can be rented Also 
offered are three Series M_  ac- 
counting machines, also designed for 
payroll, accounts receivable and pay- 
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Accounting machines vary consider- 
ably in design. A special feature of 
this Underwood model, for example, i« 
the flat writing surface. 


able, billing, inventory, general ledger, 
statistical, and other work. These are 
equipped with typewriter keyboard, 
with or without direct multiplication. 
Other features include automatic totals, 
automatic carriage control of functions. 
Price range, $2,000 to $5,000; machines 
can be rented. Other equipment in- 
cludes the E-101 desk-size electronic 
computer (purchase price $32,500; 
rental, $850 a month), and the Series 
G High Speed Printing and Tabulat- 
ing Equipment; for descriptions of 
these and punched-tape accounting 
equipment, see the discussion of equip- 
ment for integrated data processing, 
Office Management, February, 1955, 
page 54. 

Business Systems Corp., 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York. This company offers 
a line of “one-writing” systems. “Ac- 
cu-Rite,” a book-enclosed device, is de- 
signed for payrolls of less than ‘75 or 
for operations in which there is con- 
stant change from one accounting func- 


The growing use of electronics in ac- 
counting is represented by this Bur- 
roughs desk-size computer, which is a 
complete accounting unit in itself. 
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Bookkeeping equipment can be ordered with features to 


The principle of the automatic front-feed carriage has been 


suit the user. The $950-2,000 price range of Remington adapted by Olivetti to a basic adding machine design. This 


Rand’s Series B-1 suggests range of such special features. 


tion to another. “Paycomptroller,” 
which uses a fixed writing position on 
a board, is used for payrolls of 75 or 
more, and for other operations in which 
there is less frequent shifting from one 
procedure to another. Both systems can 
be used for payroll, accounts receivable, 
and accounts payable. In payroll work, 
summary list, individual earnings card, 
employee's statement of earnings, and 
check or cash-envelope-receipt are writ- 
ten simultaneously, Used for accounts 
receivable, the sales or receipts journal, 
ledger card, customer statement, and 
salesman’s commission statement (op- 
tional), are written at once. Accounts 
payable records created simultaneously 
are purchase or cash disbursements 
journal, check, and ledger. Inventory 
applications are also possible. Price 
range, $14.95 to $65. 

Calculator Co., 100 Hudson St., New 
York. This company offers tables for 
various types of calculations. 

The Denominator Co., Inc., 261 
Broadway, N. Y. This company manu- 
factures a line of hand-operated, desk- 
top tabulators, certain of which are 
designed to compute the number 
of bills or coins of each currency de 
nomination required for cash payrolls. 
A feature of these models is the avail- 
ability of “multiple input,” by which 
quantities such as tens or dozens can 
be entered by a single stroke, Models 
are available for inventory and statisti- 
cal work. 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. Evans 
produces the “Calca-Dial,” a_ plastic 
dial-type payroll computer by which 
wages can be determined from time 
worked, Scales are available for a 
number of differing wage rates. Both 
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straight time and overtime are shown. 

Charles R. Hadley Co., 330 N. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles. Hadley 
offers the “Write-itonce” and “Uni 
Sort” systems. Both may be used 
for payroll, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, billing, and inven- 
tory. Write-it-Once, a “one-writing” 
system, uses a collating device to hold 
several related forms in registration so 
that writing of the top form auto- 
matically creates related records on the 
forms beneath. In one version, the 
collator is built into the inside of the 
top cover of a binder. This “Multi- 
pharious Binder” permits accounting 
functions to be performed and the re- 
cords housed in the binder itself. 
When closed, it resembles any other 
post binder. Price, from $15. The 
UniSort system uses the principle of 
punching holes around the border of 
a card, permitting sorting by needle. 
Price, from $25. UniSort can be 
rented. 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York. 
The IBM line of electric and electronic 
accounting machines and_ electronic 
data processing machines consists of 
about 1,400 basic models. Equipment 
is available to handle payroll, accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, billing, 
inventory, general ledger, statistical, 
and numerous other types of work. 
A great many of these machines em- 
ploy punched cards. Other equip- 
ment reads or punches paper tapes, 
and still other equipment can convert 
tapes to cards or cards to tapes. Inas- 
much as tapes and cards provide the 
means by which one machine can con- 
trol the operations of another, this 
type of equipment is considered to fall 
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model is being introduced during the summer. 


properly in the field of integrated data 
processing, together with computers 
and certain types of communications 
equipment. Accordingly, the reader is 
referred to the discussion of equip- 
ment for integrated data processing in 
the February issue of Office Manage- 
ment. The IBM line is discussed on 
page 56 of that issue. The company’s 
new Cardatype “one-man-force” busi- 
ness machine for accounting functions 
was described on page 29 of the March 
issue, and the new transistorized com- 
puter, which was announced since the 
publication of the February issue, is 
described on page 33 of the May issue. 
With the exception of certain items, 
IBM equipment is available on a rental 
basis only. 

International Payroll Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 292, Reading, Pa. 

The McBee Co. (Div. of Royal 
McBee Corp.), Athens, Ohio. McBee 
offers a series of “one-writing” systems. 
The “Payroll Poster” creates the em- 
ployee’s pay statement, continuous earn- 
ings record, and journal simultane- 
ously. The “Ledger Poster,” used for 
accounts receivable, prepares statement, 
ledger card, and journal at once. The 
forms are held in place on a board, 
with a rachet device and knob to ad- 
vance the journal after each writing. 

McMillan Book Co., 701 E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. J. 
Monroe manufactures four basic mod- 
els of bookkeeping and accounting 
machines. These are designed to per- 
form payroll, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory, general ledg- 
er, and statistical work, A single ma- 
chine can be furnished to perform up 
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Unique. The Olivetti Printing Cal- 
culator, at left, the first printing 
calculator to have a separate multi- 
plication keyboard, is uniquely and 
completely automatic. It multiplies 
automatically without requiring the 
operator to position the multiplicand; 
all mental counting is eliminated; 
fast short-cut multiplication is auto- 
matically used. It divides automati- 
cally; locating the decimal point is 
simple. This versatile machine is 
also a fast 10-key adding machine, 
with direct subtraction and auto- 
matic credit balance. Double and 
triple zero keys, found on no other 
printing calculator, and new discount 
key, add extra speed. It prints a com- 
plete tape record of all calculations, 
providing permanent proof that is 
quickly and easily audited. Proven in 
7 years of use, the Olivetti Printing 
Calculator has a lower cost mainte- 
nance contract than any comparable 
machine. 20,000 are in use in the 
U.S.A. today, sold and serviced by 
Olivetti branch offices and by 450 
dealers, in all 48 states. Have you 
investigated work-saving Olivetti 
machines? 


ms SS ee eel 
Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. ER, 580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


l 
Gentlemen: I'd like to know more | 
about your Printing Calculator that 
makes figure-work quick, easy and | 
automatic. Without obligating me in ! 
any way, please let me have this in- 
formation as soon as possible. I 
! 
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Machine desks and posting trays can 
make accounting more efficient. These 
examples are by Shaw-Walker and 
Posting Equipment. 


to four different accounting jobs. Ma- 
chines are electrically powered, and 
can be equipped, if desired, with auto- 
punch feature to adapt them to inte- 
grated data processing. Price range, 
$700 to $2,600, approximately. Equip- 
ment is not rented. (See also, 
“Equipment for Integrated Data Pro- 
cessing,” Office Management, Febru- 
ary, 1955, and description of Monroe 


The trend toward complete, individual- 
ized work stations shows in the design 
of this Le Febure posting desk. 
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equipment on page 58 of that issue.) 


The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton, Ohio. The 
NCR line is extensive, including equip- 
ment which can handle payroll, ac- 
counts receivable, accounts payable, 
stock records, and many other func- 
tions, Some models have automatic tax 
computers for payroll work. A new 
item is what the company calls “the 
first low-cost Anaylsis and Distribu- 
tion equipment” to be offered by NCR. 
This Small Analysis Machine is de- 
signed for use in small and medium- 
sized businesses. Following is a part 
of the manufacturer’s description of it: 
“The machine might be described as 
‘twenty adding machines in one.’ Op- 
eration is simple, consisting of setting 
up an amount on an adding machine 
keyboard and touching the right but- 
ton according to total desired. The 
figure entered may at the same time 
be printed on a form (such as a sales- 
man’s commission statement, vendor’s 
invoice, etc.). The machine yields 18 
individual totals, plus a miscellaneous 
total and a grand total. When the 
miscellaneous total is used, the amount 
entered may at the same time be nu- 
merically coded, These miscellaneous 
amounts are automatically printed on 
an issuing tape at the right; torn off, 
the slips created by this operation be- 
come media for a finer analysis of the 
miscellaneous total. All amounts en- 
tered in the machine are printed on 
a journal tape and consecutively num- 
bered, as they add into their respective 
totals. Totals may be cleared on a 
form, such as an executive sales re- 
port, which is automatically dated and 
coded by classification.” 


National Record Co., 2148 P St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Last summer Oli- 
vetti introduced its Automatic Car- 
riage Printing Calculator, which is, in 
effect, an automatic multiplying and 
dividing machine with an automatic 
carriage. This machine has fully 
automatic multiplication and division. 
It has a wide front and back feed car- 
riage that tabulates, returns, and _se- 
lects functions automatically so that 
results of calculations can be conven- 
iently recorded on forms. Accounting 
operations can be readily changed by 
changing the Selecto-Function Bar 
which is set with control stops. This 
machine is priced between $900 and 
$1,000. During the summer of 1955 
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Tools of the Office 


the company is also introducing two 
smaller versions of this machine. One 
of these, the Automatic Carriage Ad- 
ding Machine, is similar, except that 
it does not have the multiplication 
and division features. It has ten sym- 
bols. Price, between $600 and $700. 
The second machine, the Automatic 
Shuttle ‘Carriage Adding Machine, 
is a less elaborate model, priced be- 
tween $400 and $500. 


Payroll Tax Service, Inc., 44 W. 29th 
St., New York. This company offers 
a “one-writing” system called the 
“Payrollmaster.” This system is adapt- 
able to payroll, accounts receivable, 
and accounts payable, creating several 
related records at a single writing. 
Forms are held in place in proper re- 
gistration, and when one account has 
been handled, a simple lever move- 
ment aligns the next set of forms in 
proper position. Price, $75. 

Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Remington Rand 
manufactures a number of machines 
suited for payroll, accounts, receivable, 
accounts payable, billing, inventory, 
general ledger, statistical, and other 
work. The four basic models of Ser- 
ies 500-600 are electrically powered, 
and are priced from $2,000 to $6,000. 
Model Bl, a semi-automatic machine, 
employs both manual and _ electric 
operation. It is priced from $950 to 
$2,000, depending on features. The 
company also offers a line of electron- 
ic data processors and punched card 
equipment, which is described in the 
section on equipment for integrated 
data processing, Office Management, 
February, 1955, page 58. 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
Systems Div., Celina, Ohio. This 
company produces the “Paywrite” 
system for payroll work, It is a “one- 
writing” method, employing a board 
to hold accounting forms in correct 
registration so that preparation of the 
top form creates several other records 
at the same time. A lever is used to 
advance the writing line one space at 
a time. The forms prepared at one 
writing are the check or cash state- 


Next Month: 


Mailroom Equipment 
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The handsome 10-key 
calculating-adding machine Fes 


~: 
a 


quiet - high-speed ; 
electric x 
attractively priced 


Figures faster than you think 


The new portable Comptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human- 
engineered keyboard designed to 
eliminate lateral hand movements. 


Exclusive single-cycle action elimi- 
nates “runaway tape. 

The exclusive Visi-Balance window 
shows automatically the true running 
debit or credit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-uP- Direct 


action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab-backspacer. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 


i 


1742 N icago 
bo eso St., Ch 22, IMinois 
itlemen: Without cost or obligati 
on — 


I want more 
. > inf ‘ 
OMPTOGRAPH “202”. about the new 


C) Please 
se arrange for a free office trial 


Name 


he new COMPTOGR. “ 

T PT APH CALCULATING-Ai 7 
oa A DING MACHINE, the COMPTOMETER® DICTATION o t 

MACHINE, and the COMPTOMETER® ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE are ~o Felt - Tarrant 

Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in principal cities and throughout sR 7 
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ment form, and 


journal. 


The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. Shaw-Walker offers the “Kopi- 
Spot” system, a “one-writing” payroll 
system. Employee’s wage statement, 
permanent earnings record, payroll 
summary, and check register are cre- 
ated at one writing, the forms being 
held mechanically in proper registra- 
tion on a board. A lever aligns the 
forms for each successive entry. 


The C. E. Sheppard Co., 4401 21st 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. The 
“Cesco” line includes two “one-writ- 
ing” systems: “Multi-Rite Sr.” and 
“Multi-Rite Jr.” These are pegboard 
systems with two movable peg rails 
in which payroll forms are preloaded 
in proper alignment so that writing 
on the top form causes entries to be 
made on the forms beneath. The pay 
check or statement, individual earnings 
record, and payroll journal are pre- 
pared simultaneously. Multi-Rite Sr. 
is for larger payrolls, Multi-Rite Jr., 
for smaller operations. Adaptations 
of the system are available for ac- 
counts payable and accounts receivable. 


Speedograph, Inc., 5440 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago. The “Speedograph” 
system for payroll, accounts receivable, 
and accounts payable, is a “one-writ- 
ing” system making use of a board 
on which various records are held in 
alignment. Preparation of the top 
form causes relevant information to 
be copied automatically on the forms 
beneath. It is available for either 
right- or left-hand operation. 


earnings record, 


The Todd Co., Inc., 1150 Univer- 
sity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Todd 
offers the “Form-Master,” a “one- 
writing” system for payroll, accounts 
receivable, and accounts payable. When 
used for payroll, the system produces 
the employee’s earnings record as the 
original; when this form is written, 
three records, including a check with- 
out carbon on the back of the stub, 
are created. Forms are held in align- 
ment on a board, Boards are available 
in three standard sizes; other sizes can 
be ordered. 


Trussell Mfg. Co., Inc., 190 Cottage 
St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York. Underwood offers a vari- 
ety of bookkeeping and accounting 
machines. Three basic models make 
up the “Underwood Sundstrand” 


line, and three more the “Underwood 
Elliott Fisher” line. These are elec- 
trically powered models, designed to 
handle payroll, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, billing, inventory, gen- 
eral ledger, statistical and other work. 
Sundstrand models have ten-key op- 
eration, front feed carriage, flexible 
date keyboard, automatic form stop 
and open-close carriage control. They 
are also equipped for miscellaneous 
figuring and direct correction. <A 
split register payroll machine, newly 
introduced, permits reduction in over- 
all size of pay checks by several inches. 
Elliott Fisher models have flat writing 
surface, electric standard single key- 
board (typewriter), and from one to 
thirty column registers, with addition- 
al capacity available. The machine 
offers full visibility and direct correc 
tion. Price range, $900 to $4,500. 
A feature of new Underwood ma- 
chines is color styling to improve op- 
erator efficiency. All models can be 
modified and adapted to individual 
customer requirements, The company 
also offers the Samas line of punched 
card equipment (see February issue 
of Office Management, page 62) and 
the Elecom computer. 


Visirecord, Inc., 54 Railroad Ave., 
Copiague, L. 1., N. Y. This company’s 
“Triposter” is a “one-writing” system 
for a variety of bookkeeping appli- 
cations, In this case, the “board” con- 
sists of a flat box in which the journal 
sheet moves on rollers, being advanced 
past the writing window by lever ac- 
tion. Carbon is contained within the 
machine itself, to avoid handling. Up 
to seven records may be posted at 
once. 


Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. 


Accessory Equipment 


In addition to the machines and 
systems themselves, certain other types 
of equipment are available to make 
their own contributions to the efh- 
ciency of accounting and bookkeeping 
operations, Of particular importance 
are the various types of posting desks, 
posting trays, and posting stands. 
This equipment is valuable not only 
for providing efficient physical ar- 
rangement of the materials with which 
the machine operator must work, but 
also for furnishing storage of records 
at the point where they are used, thus 
eliminating problems of access to the 


files. They also facilitate the devel- 
opment of complete individual work 
stations. At such stations the operator 
can work efficiently, and can also 
follow a complete operation through 
from one end to another, a factor 
which can be of importance in raising 
employee morale and efficiency through 
presenting to him a clearer sense of 
the importance of the operation, and 
through elimination of a certain 
amount of drudgery. Below are listed, 
briefly, the principal manufacturers of 
this type of equipment. 


Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233rd 
St., New York. 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 
350 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cronstroms Mfg., Co., Inc., 4225 
Hiawatha, Minneapolis. 

Diebold, Inc., 992 Mulberry Rd., S. 
E., Canton, Ohio. 

Intasco Corp., 3450 W. Division, 
Chicago. 

Invincible Metal Furniture 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Jasper Office Furniture Co., P. O. 
Box 71, Jasper, Ind, 

Korda Industries, 20 W. 46th St., 
New York. 

Le Febure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Lit-Ning Products Co., P. O. Box 
3370, Fresno, Calif. 

Myrtle Desk Co., P. O. Box 1750, 
High Point, N. C. 

National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, 
Inc., 1159 S. Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia. 

Posting Equipment Corp., 
Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Vanpe, Inc., 4613 S. State St., Chi- 
cago. 

Watt & Gillogly, Inc., 7 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

Weber Bros, Metal Works, 108 N. 
Jefferson St., Chicago 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. 


Co., 
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Adding and Calculating 
Machines 


The subject of adding and calcu- 
lating machines will be covered in a 
subsequent issue. However, because of 
the fact that this type of equipment 
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Whether you bought dictation equipment 


yesterday, or 10 years ago, 


we can prove Scribe will 


save you 5Q% 


on labor costs alone! 


There’s no doubt about it—Scribe saves 50% on labor costs alone 
over other dictation equipment systems and - to 75% over short- 
hand dictation systems. 


Thousands of on-the-job tests have proven that Scribe dictation 
can be transcribed in half the time required by other dictation 
systems. And in addition to these savings, you save on recording 
media, because with Scribe there is nothing else to buy — your first 
cost is your last. 


Scribe is so simple to operate that the dictator is free from 
bothersome operating difficulties—his mind is free to concentrate 
on the work at hand. The result is better, more profitable corre- 
spondence and dictation. 


PAX...PBAX 


i} 1 wi Let us prove to you—in your office— 
Se can be with that Scribe can save you 50% of your dictation 


your telephone intercom labor costs! No obligation, of course. 


equipment whether it is 
PAX or PBAX type. 

See your Scribe dealer 

or write for details. 


SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
5022 West Madison Street e Chicago 44, Illinois 


Dealers note: Choice Scribe franchises still available. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF ERROR-FREE MAGNETIC TAPE DICTATION EQUIPMENT 
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Tools of the Office 


has extensive application to bookkeep- 
ing and accounting functions, a list 
of the principal manufacturers is giv- 
en below for the convenience of the 
reader, 

Addo Machine Co., 
New York. 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Alma Office Machine Corp., 
25th St., New Piso 


145 W. 57th St., 


164 W. 


“PLYMOUTH 
_ RUBBER BANDS | 


Burroughs Corp., 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit. 

Caiéulator Equipment Co., 
N. ]. 

Clary Corp., 408 Junipero, San Gab- 
riel, Calif. 

Curta Calculator Co., 3851 W. Madi- 


Orange, 


son St., Chicago. 

Facit, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg., Co., 1735 N. 


Paulina St., Chicago. 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 
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Lanston Montoype Corp., Barrett 
Adding Machine Div., 261 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Lightning Adding Machine Sales 
Co., Inc., 234 W. 37th Place, Los 
Angeles. 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 


Powell St., Oakland, Calif. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. ]. 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 

Odhner Sales, Inc., c/o Facit, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Oerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. of 
America, Business Machines Div., P. 
O. Box 3049, Asheville, N. C. 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 5 
Beekman St., New York. 

Precisa Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 375 W. Fourth South, Salt Lake 
City. 


580 


Regna Cash Registers, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., New York, 

Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ivan Sorvall, 210 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Swift Business Machines Co., 51 
Church St., Great Barrington, Mass. 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 


3900 


Errata 


As anyone in the publishing busi- 
ness knows, the surest way to find an 
error in an article is to wait until it 
has been published. What passes un- 
noticed in the page proofs suddenly 
glares up from the bound page as if 
it had been printed in red ink. The 
editors regret that two or three such 
miscues got by during the last few 
issues and wish to correct them: 

In the April issue, on page 50, the 
address for the Trane Co. should have 
been La Crosse, Wis., instead of La 
Crosse, Mich. 

In the March issue, on page 48, it 
is stated that a letter-size diazo copy- 
ing machine can turn out about 200 
copies a minute. This should have 
read “200 copies an hour.” The figure 
is given correctly, however, in the 
chart on page 50 of that issue. 
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OR AS MANY AS 500 PERFECT COPIES 
F:. a hurry, you just can’t beat an 
Old Town Spirit Duplicator. It’s clean, 
foolproof and economical. No costly sten- 
cils or mats, no messy inks or gelatins, no 
cleaning up later. Simply write, type or 
draw on an Old Town master unit and 
place it on the machine. Copy paper 
moistened with a clean, pre a D U Pp L | C AT O R S 
fluid picks off clear copies faster than one : 
a second. And you get up to six colors World's foremost maker of carbons, ribbons, 
ot oncel duplicators and duplicating supplies. 


——— 


Rent your Old Town Corporation, Dept. OM-6 
OLD TOWN SPIRIT DUPLICATOR Get 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about Old Town Spirit Duplicators 
% Rentals as low as $7.50 per month. the including rental plan, free trial and trade-in offer. 
% Rent one or many machines. details 
% 10-day FREE trial in your own office. today 


% Liberal trade-in on your old machine 
if you decide to buy. 
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Books and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 10) 


E AMA Publications 


Among the recent publications of the 
American Management Association, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, are the follow- 
ing: 

Personnel Management In a Compe- 
titive Economy and Justifying the Per- 
sonnel Program, Nos. 159 and 160, re- 
spectively, in the Personnel Series. These 
booklets contain papers presented at the 


AMA’s Fall Personnel Conference, held 
in New York, September 27-29, 1954. 

Papers in the first of these include: 
“Overhauling Employer-Employee Re- 
lations: The Role of the Personnel 
Group in Industrial Survival,” by John 
E. Martin, president, Dana Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio; “Training for a Competi- 
tive Management,” by Van H. Viot, 
manager, Industrial Relations Dept., 
Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; and “The 
Dollar-Getters and the Cost Cutters: 
Selecting Tomorrow's Key Executives,” 
by J. Elliott Janney, of Cleveland. Also 
included is a special section entitled, 
“Employee Education and Community 
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YOU NEED THIS 


Challenge 


EQUIPMENT 


For standard run of loose- 
leaf work. Also adapt- 
able for variety of 
novelty jobs. 9 styles 
available — hand, 
foot, power models. i 


PROOF 

PRESSES: 
ek oe Always a sharp 
Fo ‘ clean impression; 
easy operation. 
Full selection of 5 
styles — 5 sizes. 


Mail coupon for specific information 1 
7448 . 


PAPER CUTTERS: 

11 models — 7 sizes . . . from 

lever cutters in bench and floor models 
—to power cutters with hand or 
hydraulic clamp. Engineered to provide 
smooth, accurate cutting with 

minimum effort and maximum safety. 


dealers in all principal cities 


-_-— — orl Tr ll rr 5 

THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 1 

a GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN ; 
Send details as checked below: | 

() Paper Cutters ([] Poper Drills 1 

(C) Proof Presses (] Paper Punches ' 

1 

Full Address. ! 

t 

' 


TRADE-MARK @® 
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Relations: An Integrated Approach.” 


The second pamphlet consists of five 
papers: “How the Personnel Program 
Pays Off,” by Walter H. Powell, direc- 
tor of industrial relations, International 
Resistance Co., Philadelphia; “Evaluat- 
ing and Reporting Personnel Func- 
tions,” by Seward H. French, Jr.; 
“Controlling and Measuring Personnel 
Costs,” by E. W. Dwyer, director of 
personnel relations, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis; “How to Present the 
Personnel Budget,” by Howard M. 
Dirks, vice president, Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; and “An Organized 
Approach to Cost Reduction: Attitudes 
—Teamwork—Training,” by Albert H. 
Gates, cost reduction specialist, Loco- 
motive and Car Equipment Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


These reports are available from 
AMA at a price of $1.75 each. 


A Company Guide to the Selection 
of Salesmen, by Milton H. Mandell, 
Chief of the Management Testing Unit, 
Standard Div., U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. This is Research Report 
No. 24, It is cloth bound and is priced 
at $4.75. 


The report deals with current prac- 
tices with respect to the sales force, It 
analyzes the procedures and policies of 
180 manufacturing firms as they apply 
to selecting personnel, improving sales 
performance, and reducing turnover in 
the sales staff. 


Forms— 
(From page 20) 


they need, particularly if they are suit- 
ably grouped and “boxed” on the form. 
Figures 5, 6, and 7 illustrate this point. 


There is another advantage in this 
form of standardization. When people 
move from one department to another, 
they find forms which are already 
basically familiar, and the cost of train- 
ing them in their new jobs is reduced 
accordingly. 


Even if it is not desirable to combine 
the forms themselves, standardization 
of layout is an essential step towards 
integrated data processing. This in- 
volves punching the data into tapes 
at the point of origin, so that it need 
never be re-copied manually through- 
out the procedures in which it may be 
needed again. Machines can re-copy it 
and process it from the tapes, record- 
ing the further steps of the process 
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How to increase your office efficiency— 
save money—with VICTOR TIME SAVERS... 


The Victor Scrapbook — the all-purpose 
scrapbook that handles any paste-up 
job you have. Twelve different sheet 
sizes, from 11 x 19 to 24% x 19%, each 
with a definite use by advertisers, 
artists, and offices. Ideal for photos or 
newspaper clippings. Expansion bind- 
ing keeps contents neat, never bulky. 
Quality filler sheets take ink or water 
colors without blotting. Cover cleans 
easily with a damp cloth. 


The Victor Sorter speeds up all office 
sorting and temporary filing. Sorting is 
an easy one hand operation, saves time 
and money in your filing or billing 
departments, or for anyone who sorts 
checks, orders, or letters. The 25 A-Z 
dividers are adjustable to suit varying 
volumes. Protected tab labels hold 
names, numbers or any type of index. 
Available in Check or Letter size in 
attractive gray enamel finish. 


The Victor Recordex—a practical, portable, visible record 
that’s a real time saver for salesmen or executives. 


The Victor “In and Out” Indicator 
— does away with confusion and tells 
instantly if “Jones” is in or when he will 
return. Single, double, or triple panels 
hold 28, 56, or 84 names. Perfect for 
busy switchboards or any active office. 
Each name is protected by a trans- 
parent celluloid tube. 


Victor Recordex is always handy — 
on your desk, in your drawer, or in 
your briefcase. Twenty 8x5 pockets 
show a % inch protected visible 
margin. Double the capacity simply 
by inserting cards in the back of 
each pocket. A full-control colored 
signal system is practical by using 
Victor transparent signals. Victor 
stock card forms cover most any 
record you will need. 

Recordex is perfect for record 
summaries, department records, 
sales, personnel or any of a dozen 
different types of records. Available 
with or without removable pockets. 
Assembled and mounted in durable 
gray pressboard folder with a 1% cut 
guide tab in center position. 


TURN THESE VICTOR TIME SAVERS INTO MONEY SAVERS FOR YOUR OFFICE 


See your Victor Dealer or write to: 


ea Ly k 
: VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT  Memington Fland 
aM DEALER SALES DIVISION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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IN CARBON PAPER 
The Best is Least Expensive in the Long Run 


When you figure the cost of writing 
letters . . . Dictator’s and Stenogra- 
pher’s time . . . Overhead .. . 
Stationery ... Postage ... Supplies... 
Filing, you find that the cost of the 
Carbons and Ribbons is surprisingly 
small. A sheet of the very best Carbon 
Paper, even if used only a few times 
represents only a small fraction 

of 1% of the total. 


So how much can you really save by 
buying a so-called “Economy Brand”? 


Good Carbon Paper . . . like CARTER’S 
. gives you sharp, easy-to-read 
copies, is easy to handle, and never 


smudges fingers or paper. 


And when it comes to wear, you'll 
find that you'll spend less per 
year when you buy CARTER’S 
—the brand that’s built to 
wear and wear and wear. 
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and that means 


When you see CARTER’S Carbons 
and Ribbons displayed in a 
Stationery or Office Equipment 
Store, you can be pretty sure that 
the owner offers the very highest 
quality in everything he sells. 


Look for these fine ; ; - eo é 5am ae .. ee ws 5 
CARTER Carbons. 2 ae Buccam key 4% 
Whichever you buy, ’ : - . 2 caneon Parse : = 4 


you'll be right, because 
all are famous for per- 
formance and wear... 
all are made by spe- 
cialists with nearly a 
century of experience 
in making fine Office 
Supplies. 
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Call your local Stationer or Office Outfitter 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 42, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW 
Master Paper for 


Direct Copying 
Machines 


gives you the 
clearest, sharpest 
copies yet! 


FAGLE-A 
TRANSLUCENT 
BOND 


Ideal master paper for Bruning, 
Ozalid, Pease and other direct-print 
machines. With Eagle-A Translucent 
Bond as your original sheet, you can 
get better copying results every time. 
The improved translucency of this 
new master paper gives you cleaner, 
unclouded copies of records and forms. 


High in quality, low in cost! Made of 
selected fibers, Eagle-A Translucent 
Bond has a smooth surface excellent 
for writing, typing or printing . . . and 
strong durability. You'll want to test 
its quality, compare its low cost. Avail- 
able through Eagle-A distributors. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead “Li 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASS., DEPT. O 


Send Free packet of Eagle-A Translucent Bond 
with printed samples and blank test sheets: 


By the makers of Coupon Bond 
and other Eagle-A Business Papers 
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automatically on new tapes: but when- 
ever they are to translate the tapes into 
documents to be read by people, the 
documents must be in suitable (stand- 
ard) form. 

When data from various sources are 
to be processed electronically, the prob- 
lem of standardization assumes even 
more importance. 

Forms standardized in this way, es- 
pecially if they are to be written simul- 
taneously, will inevitably cost more 
than single unrelated sheets. The print- 
ing and registration of copies must be 
more exact; special arrangements must 
be made for building them up into sets 
which can be separated and sorted 
easily, and so on. 

Nevertheless, it is rarely indeed that 
the extra printing cost is anywhere 
near the value of the time saved and 
the transcription errors eliminated. 

It is one of the difficulties in simpli- 
flying procedures that, to eliminate un- 
necessary steps, the forms and the re- 
maining “consolidated” steps often ap- 
pear to become more complex. A 1955 
Lincoln is more complex than a Model 
T: But it goes further faster and with 
less effort from the driver. 


With printing costs, as well as others, | 


on the increase, one might be tempted 
to despair. The only comfort is to 
imagine what would happen if we did 
away with the printing. In many cases, 
we could—if we had to—dispense with 
the forms and use memos. 

But several careful studies on the 
cost of memos have been published. 
Writing a memo takes much longer 
than filling a form with the same in- 
formation: and the headings are not 
printed to remind one what informa- 
tion to give. The man who could com- 
pose a memo to give all the answers 
would be worth a good deal more than 
our form-filler’s $1.25 an hour. 

It is not only in sport that it is a 
worthwhile injunction to “study the 
form.” 


Automation— —. -~ 
(From page 38) 


with an order for ten items, pertinent 
sales information is punched into an 
IBM card, and the card is fed into a 
data transceiver in the branch office, 
producing a duplicate card a few sec- 
onds later on the transceiver in the 
district office. The duplicate card is fed 


into the new equipment, and the writ- | 
. . . | 
ing arm begins to record the informa- 
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NOW! 


Quickly, Easily, Effectively Destroy confi: 
dential papers, records in your own office! 


NEW Banta mm 10 


portable shredding machine atain especially 
for office use! Quiet, compact, streamlined! 

Never before an office shredding 
machine combining the speed and 
economy of the new SHRED- 
MASTER BANTAM 10. Anyone can 
operate it. No fuss, no trouble! 
Greater cutting width, speed, 
capacity, and power than ever 
before! Safety throat! Smart func- 
tional design, about size and 
weight of business typewriter. 
Priced well within the budget of 
all businesses - large or small. 


FREE: Colorful, illus- 
trated Poca . 
folder, s 100 | UNREADABLE 
eee TR UMEGMASTER ( SHREDS COME 


The SAREDMASTER 
~ Zi Cenporateon — 


A Division of Self Winding Clock oe Inc. 


207 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


GIVE TO 
CONQUER 
CANCER 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


® 
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“Great system—Gets everybody in by ten o'clock” 


Keep the eoffee-break in your control 


You could control the “‘coffee- 
break” this way—but fortunately, 
there’s a much better method 
available. 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc. can provide 
complete control of the “coffee- 
break”’ at no cost to management. 


R-M dispensers—completely 


automatic—serve delicious, hot 
Kwik-Kafé coffee, cold Coca- 
Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Minute Maid 
Orange juice or soft drinks. 
““Coffee-break”’ time is reduced 
to a minimum and workers 
remain in their own work area. 
Service is supplied by your local 
factory-trained R-M distributor. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


® 


CREATORS 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


OF 


June, 1955 


AN INDUSTRY 


Remember—you don’t have com- 
plete control unless you have 
Kwik-Kafé. Clip 2 ¢ 

the coupon 

—write us 

today! 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 

1949 N. Howard St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

[} Please show me how to control 
the “coffee-break” with R-M 
dispensers. Booklet OM 2. 
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Make 
photocopies 
in normal 


office light! 


The Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopyer, with 
Peerless “Bright-Light’”’ papers, operates 
perfectly in 4 to 5 times more light than 
other photo transfer systems. You can 
even use it under fluorescent lights! 


The broad operating range of Peerless’ 
exclusive ‘‘Bright-Light’’ papers makes 
time and shutter adjustments much less 
critical... even inexperienced operators 
produce clear copies with little paper waste. 


Dri-Stat is a piece of general office fur- 
niture, The handsome, light-weight steel 
housing cannot crack, stain or warp. 
A single, noiseless motor runs both the 
printing and processing sections. 
There is no annoying hum or whine to 
disturb nearby office personnel. 


Dri-Stat copies anything, pencilled nota- 
tions, colored inks, half-tones—in less than 
one minute! It saves hours of expensive 
clerical work. Call your nearest Peerless 
distributor, or write to us directly for a 
demonstration. Peerless Photo Products, 
Inc., Shoreham, L. |., New York. 


PEERLESS 
= 
DRI-STAT 


tion on all locations in the disc memory 
that will be affected by the sale of the 


ten items. 


The on-order total for that particular 
type of item is increased by ten; the 
salesman’s volume is adjusted upward 
by ten units, his commission is calcu- 
lated and commission account credited; | 
the branch office’s volumes are changed | 
—as are the district’s. An order on the | 
warehouse is automatically produced, | 
and the inventory for that particular | 
item is reduced by ten. 


That doesn’t end the sequence, how- | 
ever. The customer's account is auto- | 
matically debited. An “electronic ware- | 
houseman” checks to insure that the | 
sale of the ten units doesn’t bring the 
district inventory down to the re-order 
point. And a punched card is produced | 
which contains the data concerning the | 
sale of the ten units to be relayed on to 
the company’s general offices. This final | 
card is fed into a Transceiver, produc- 
ing a duplicate with all pertinent in- 
formation at the headquarters office in 
another city, 

At headquarters, the information on | 
the sale of the ten units becomes a part 
of the total accumulation of sales data 


try, and as such can, of course, be put 
(to a variety of statistical functions. 


| 
‘coming in from all parts of the coun 
| 


New Flexowriter announced 


Commercial Controls Corporation | 
|has announced production of a pro- 
|gramatic Flexowriter which can read | 
‘both edge punched cards and punched | 
_paper tape, and can also punch master | 
record cards or tape. The unit is flex- | 
| ible; tape and cards can be used inter- | 
_changeably. Either cards or tape can | 
be punched automatically from pre- | 
_viously prepared cards or tape, and | 
|either can be produced as a by-product | 
of part automatic, part manual produc- | 


tion of a document. 


Assembly line— 

(From page 24) 
chandising, with each floor containing 
a series of seven evenly spaced circular | 
showrooms, Each of these showrooms | 
serves two departments located on | 
either side of it, so that while there 
are seven showrooms on each floor, 
14 departments are housed on each. 

Newly centralized accounting, book- 
keeping, administrative and general 
paperwork serving all departments are 
located on the other half of the fourth 
floor devoted to showrooms and sales. 


| 
| 


Since all sales and merchandising 
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Don’t say it! Rid your office of 
“seatteration filing” with ACCO- 
binding. Keep all related corre- 
spondence, invoices, reports and 
other papers safely, securely bound 
in Accobind Folders or Accopress 
Binders. Last for years. Sizes for all 


needs. Ask your stationer. 


The Accopress 
Binder combines 
loose leaf con- 
venience, large 
and 
economy. Ideal 
for Catalog 
Covers. 


capacity 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from the 
Accobind Folder, insert 
@ new Acco Fastener 
and the Folder is ready 
for another year’s fil- 
ing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 


ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 
THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 


(for blueprints, maps and other 
large sheet filing) 


and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: ACCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Torento 
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happens all the time! 


Someone with a figuring problem is always borrowing her 
Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine... and no wonder! 
The simplified 10-key keyboard on this popular machine is so easy 
to operate that everyone can use it—and does! All electric action 
adds, subtracts and multiplies with ease and accuracy ... gives 
printed proof on a two-color, easy-to-read tape that can be filed 


for reference. y /? ° f; y/? { 
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_ SORTING at its best .. 
Kiklhaas 
VERT-A-SORT 


ALPHABETICALLY 


. » » for fine alphabetical 
sorting of items pre- 
_ paratory to posting 
and filing accounts 
receivable and 
accounts payable, 
mail sorting, filing @ 
remittances 
or receipts, etc. 


* ... use Vert-A-Sort to 
|. sort checks quickly in 
= numerical order 
speed sorting of 
+ invoices, bills of 
lading, for 
| terminal digit 
| > sorting, etc. 
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| FOR COMPLETE 
| DETAILS 


EAD 
TO YOUR LETTERH 
PIN THIS AD 1 ons to: 


E co. 
B012 S. CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO 17. ILLINOIS 


TRANSFER RECORDS — 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SAFETY! 


STORAGE BOXES 


Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty's storage system assures /fast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY BOxeEs for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 

Sold by leading stationers. 


Send today for FREE Catalog picturing 
and describing economical record 
storage products for every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY ff 
720 $. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill. 
66 


| 


| 
| 


areas are linked by the transmission 
belt, to the central office 
the result is an extremely fast 
processing of customer orders, and the 
elimination of a great deal of traffic 
between various departments. 


Offices of the top executives of the 


units, 


‘ 
firm are located on the same floor 


with the administrative departments, 
as are the board room and the execu- 
tive reception area. 

Other. floors house the firm’s art 
studio, *where 130 artists and stylists 
work, and a completly equipped audi- 
torium and lecture hall, which can also 
be used as a dining room. 


Lowenstein came into its new offices | 


at 1430 Broadway after 26 years in 
downtown New York, during which 
time it had grown tremendously. 
Therefore before the designers began 
to plan space requirements for the 
new headquarters, they engaged in an 
intensive three-month survey on every 
aspect of the company’s operations in 
order to adapt the new offices as close- 
ly as possible to the specific needs of 
the concern. Varied methods of 
streamlining office procedures were 
studied for adaptation to the Lowen- 
stein requirements, and pilot operations 
were carried out on all new products 
which the designers planned to use in 


the office. 


Expansion requirements were antici- 


vated for a twenty-year period; the par- | 
titioning, lighting, and air conditioning | 


equipment used will permit changes 
in floor plan in a minimum of time, 
and each floor has in addition expan- 
sion areas which can be put into use 
at any time, without changes in the 
electrical system, air conditioning or 
lighting. 


Training— 
(From page 29) 


awareness of the need for streamlin- 
ing its methods, and office is lagging 
behind factory in its awareness of the 
need for training. If our offices are 
to function with the smooth efficiency 
of our plants, we would be wise to 
give as much emphasis to training 
methods as we do to operation meth- 


| ods. 


True, top management is becoming 
increasingly training-conscious. But 
top management in large organiza- 
tions is concerned with policy; it 
necessarily deals with training only in 


GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 


vx Gives Graphic Picture of Your Opera- 
tions—Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a Glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yy Simple to Operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yi Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 50,000 in Use 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 


FREE 24-Page Booklet No. G-100 


Without Obligation 


June, 1955 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. e New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW pesklexnaielntay 


INCREASES 
OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Amazing one unit 


Size: 5” x 10° 


The single Expaditer unit replaces all mis- 
cellaneous paper cluttering up the desk, 
organizes important memos and notes in 
one place. Speeds work through! Saves 
Time! Unit holds 400 slit-apart memos (per- 
forated at top), up to half year's use. 
Discourages wasting costly stationery a 
forms for scribbled notes. Pays for itself in 
efficient .cost-cutting operation. Put an 
Expaditer on every employee's desk and 
see for yourself! 


Only $8.10 per doz. (minimum order) 
Send No Money! We'll Bill You! 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
Exclusively Sold By (Est. 1937) 
Goodyear Printing & Stationery Co. 
27 Lafayette St., Dept. FM-6, N. Y. 12, N. ¥ 
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Haneuncing 


\ 
REACHES THE MEN WITH THE “OKAY” 
IN THE NATION'S LARGEST OFFICES 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT is the specialized 
publication devoted to the needs of Amer- 
ica’s key management executives concerned 
with office administration . . . 20,000 men, 
regardless of title, who initiate and okay the 
purchases of office equipment, office ma- 
chines, office furniture, systems and services 

. in the nation’s largest offices. Each of 
these executives pays for his copy of 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT because he 
NEEDS it and WANTS it. 


SERVICE THAT WINS AND HOLDS 
READER INTEREST AND LOYALTY 


, In a period of dramatic growth, OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT’s renewal rate stands at 
67.49%! This acceptance is based on an 
indispensable editorial service that is first 
with the newest and latest on practical 
“know how.” Take for instance, AUTOMA- 
TION IN THE OFFICE. OFFICE MAN- 
AGEMENT long ago seized the initiative 
and is the AUTHORITY on this subject . .. 
spearhead for its promotion. It is the sponsor 
of the Office of the Year Awards. 


NE MOEA INNES EN A ERO ST IS REE ERE IR 


The key to ‘the volume market for 
office equipment, systems, supplies 


ee en ee 


: OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


now delivers (with the May 1955 issue) mone than 


20,000° 
| NET PAID CIRCULATION. 


*Subject to ABC, ian 
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Circulation Growth Unparalleled in the Office Field 


The graph shown above indicates drama- 
tically the pace of OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT’S growth that has outstripped the 
entire field in paid circulation in the spe- 
cialized office market. It points up the 
vital role OFFICE MANAGEMENT is 
playing and the acceptance it has been 
accorded. Editorial features are geared 
to the interests of America’s big buyers of 
office installations, equipment, supplies . . . 
in industrial firms, insurance companies, 
etc. 


Send for complete data on OFFICE MANAGE.- 
MENT ...key to a multi-billion dollar market! 


coRo office management 


Published by 


er-McAllister’ Publications — Publishers since 


12 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 10, N. Y 
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®@ Coast to coast. . . cost for cost... 
always sure of a good desk buy when it 
bears the “ID'' trade-mark. That's because 
all Indiana Desks are fashioned of extra- 
good wood. All are finished to assure last- 
ing good looks. In all ways, your wisest in- 
vestment for work-and-cost-saving values! 


Wherever you do business, what- 
ever your desk needs, a visit to 
your nearest Indiana Desk Co., 
dealer will prove profitable indeed. 
Write for his name right now! 


. ° 
indiana desk co. ine. 
JASPER, INDIANA + U.S.A. 
OUR 50TH YEAR OF SERVING AMERICAN BUSINESS 


you're 


Inc., 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 
68 


STO COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

's All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Ilustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. OM-6 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


CHICAGO 1/4, ILL. 


the broad, general sense and leave the | 
details to their office managers. But} 
what about our office managers—super- 
visors, I mean, not the head of the 
company. Do they give as much 
scientific thought to training as they 
do to, say, forms control, or work- 
simplification? In those companies 
where training is a requisite of em- 
ployment, there is no problem. But 
where training is offered but is not) 
compulsory, missionary work is ne- | 


cessary if all supervisors are to be con- OO et 
verted to training. We would be wise NR 

to sell our first-line supervisors on the| STAPLE REMOVER 
concept of training held by top man-| 


7 s } When you order an ACE Sta- 
agement. And where there is no te ple Remover you get the fin- 


formal trainin ovr est! Its smooth, effortless 
: oe would be performance never fails! Sta- 
wise to educate our supervisors in| 


ACE P 7 ples snap out quicker, easier. 
training methods. | c iLO without tearing papers. 


Handsome plastic moldings 
fit your fingers. Insist on 
“ACE"'—for TOP QUALITY 
Stapling Equipment. . Sta- 
ple Remover, Staples, Sta- 
ACE STANDARD pling Machines. 


Management should also note, he | SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 
declared, the possibilities of achieving 
secondary objectives. Even though the | 
|obvious purpose of the program is to | 
|improve employee understanding, he 
commented, a company may build its 
communication program around its ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 
| superv isors in order to enhance their 3415 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
position in the organization. 


Benefit plans— 
(From page 37) 


Stressing again the importance of 
people, Mr. Hewitt said that “what- 
ever the size of your staff or your 
appropriation, you're still talking to The Curse of a 
'the fellow for whom the plan is de-| LOW PRICE... 
| veloped. And he doesn’t care how 
| many clever ideas you have, how! 
/many gimmicks you employ, or how 
| big your budget. He’s only going to 
listen to what seems important to him. 
To get maximum value out of your 
employee benefit plan, what you have 
to know—more than anything else— 
is people.” 


NOMA— 


(From page 21) 


C. M. Surdyk, of the Ford Motor Co., 
| Dearborn, Mich., the second by Paul | 


judge aproduct’s Em 
value by its price. Em 

That’s why they’re : 
shocked by 


Soundex Walls 


Holly, of Aldens, Inc., Chicago. gf sang: 
The announced schedule for Tues- They soak up 
| day morning consisted of talks by J. R. office noise 
like blotters 


Crowley, of the Hotpoint Co., Chicago, 
and by V. K. Rowland, of the Detroit 
Edison Co. Mr. Crowley was to discuss 


soak up ink! 
*Write for your 
free catalog... 


“Methods Improvement,” while Mr. | — 
Rowland planned to cover the topic, | low price. 


“Executive Development.” 

Two simultaneous sessions were an- 
nounced for Monday afternoon. At one| 
of these, R. H. Allen, of Moore Busi-| 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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AMERICAN ~~ 
PRESENTS — 


THE ALL- 
AMERICAN 
LINE FOR 


: ¥ as 4 a “ 
.\32, AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO, BROOKLYN 8, N.Y. ~ 


- -- PERMA-STIK, the self-adhesive tube or strip-like label holder that is 
now open on three sides for greater utility. It will hold a card many 
times its own width. Very easy to use. 


FOR BINS AND SHELVES — Available in three sizes. 
PS-4¥2 V2" x 6%  30¢ per ft. 
PS-% %" x 6”  35¢ per ft. 
PS-1 1” x 6” 40c per ft. 


Smooth finished, durable metal tructi Hulos 
label clean. Neot uniform appeorance —lasts indefinitely. 


SO-1 
$O-1¥%4 for 1%" Ring Books 
$O-2 for 2” Ring Books....... a" 


SLIP-ON LABEL HOLDERS 


' 


There is a Vinyl Plastic Label Holder for every type of open bock binder. 
Will not worp or curl—made to Slip-On ony size post. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS, INC. 


9920 Freeland Ave. Detroit 27, Michigan 
West Coast Distributor: Arch K. Ansty, 171 - 2nd St., San Francisco 5 
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ness Forms, Ltd., Toronto, was to re- 
view the subject of duplicating equip- 
ment, At the other, Edward L. Wal- 
lace, of Harvard University, was slated 
to bring his audience up to date on 
electronic data processing develop- 
ments. 

Following these sessions, NOMA 
members expected to gather for the 
annual banquet. Two awards were 
scheduled for presentation at this time: 
the Leffingwell Medal and the Fellow- 
ship Award. 

At the final technical session, on 
Wednesday morning, W. Davis Reid, 
of the Institute of Supervisory and Per- 
sonnel Development, Toronto, and 
Robert L. Peterson, of the University 
of Illinois, were to conduct a discussion 
session entitled, “Incentives.” The an- 
nual luncheon following the morning 
session was to mark the formal end of 
the conference. 

However, the exposition of office 
equipment, running concurrently with 
the conference, was scheduled to re- 
main open through Thursday. This 
exposition, an annual event, was 
planned for the Mutual Arena, Nearly 
a hundred leading manufacturers were 
expected to show representative prod- 
ucts at the show. 


Forceful letters— 
(From page 26) 


his own example some of the secrets 
of writing vividly: 


The writing should be as 
alive and colorful as the 
events themselves. Words 
must etch scenes in your 
memory . . . phrases must 
create living people and 
personalities , . . adjectives 
and nouns must paint por- 
traits . . . verbs must move. 


Occasionally, inexperienced writers, 
recognizing the need for additional 
emphasis in their messages, mistaken- 
ly rely upon some questionable tech- 
niques to give weight to their words. 
One common tendency is to use in- 
tensive modifiers like “so”, “really”, 
“very”, “completely”. 

Some inexperienced writers use me- 
chanical devices—the underscore, red 
type, and solid capitals—to secure em- 
phasis. Though these devices may be 
effective when used sparingly, like salt, 
the message containing too many of 
them becomes one long harangue. And 


no one listens attentively to a_har- 
angue. 

To. you business writers who are 
working conscientiously to perfect your 
craft, I say these things: Avoid the 
clutter and fussiness of words for their 
own sake. Shun artificial devices to 
arouse interest. Seek to produce em- 
phasis through intelligent selection and 
arrangement of ideas. Let your sen- 
tence structure do some of the heavy 
work for you. Do not shirk forth- 
right expression; rather, draw upon 
a vocabulary rugged enough to leave 
its imprint upon a reader’s mind. One 
day, with practice and self-disci- 
pline, you will find yourself writing 
forceful letters, letters that will be re- 
membered and acted upon. 


Firing line— 
(From page 35) 


on the subject of firing, no publishing 
of experiences, as on other manage- 
ment problems. Apparently no one 
has yet come up with any “one best 
way” to do this. 

However, there must be companies 
that have given serious thought to this 
problem of firing. Maybe they have 


hd 


TABLE HAS 


This 
onus 


— 


we 
* 


IT FOLDS! 


*% More rigid than 
most conventional 
tables. , 

% Exclusive patented 
leg construction. 

% Saves space 3 
folds compactly. 

*% Saves time 
folds quickly 


and 


A SECR 


AND COLOR SWATCHES 


Fine Furniture Since 1881 


NORQUIST PRODUCTS, INC. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


! 


FREE 
CATALOG 


WHO'S GOING TO TAKE HER PLACE? 


With dependable office workers hard to 
get and harder to keep the only answer is 
more modern equipment. If you want to see 
how far mechanization can go in reducing 
your staff requirements, don’t miss this year’s 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


OCT. 24th THRU 28th, 1955 


RUDOLPH LANG, Managing Director 
33 West 42nd Street * 


1-10 PM DAILY 


New York 36, New York 
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Ten-second efficiency test 
for office managers 


Got a pencil handy? Take a quick look around 
the office and fill out this simple check list. 


Does your office have: 


® pock-marked floors? 

© scuff-tracks near desks? 

© banged-up furniture legs? 
® worn-out rugs? 

® screeching furniture? 

© inoperative casters? 


oooogo|s% 
oooooo|% 


Even one “yes” answer is worth doing something 
about. Something like letting quiet-rolling, easy- 
swivelling Bassick “Diamond-Arrow” casters lay 
the ground-work for increased office efficiency. 
Their soft-rubber or hard-phenolic plastic treads 
provide safe, sure floor protection. 

Ask for Bassicks at your office supply store. Or 
write to The Bassick Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
= 
y 


For tubular-base chairs For metal-base chairs 


Po Bassick 
Fs ene = yin 
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For wood-base chairs 


THE ORIGINAL 
DESK STABILIZER 


TYPING BECOMES 

easier, 

faster, 
neater 


ac-a-desk 


OVER 50,000 IN USE TODAY 


Turn out neat, handsome letters by letting 
economical Jac-a-pEsk take the skipping 
and piling out of your typing. Modern, 
streamlined JAc-A-pEsk reduces errors due 
to typing tiredness, too. At the end of the 
day you're fresher, more relaxed. In fact, 
if youre not using JAC-A-DESK, youre 


working too hard! 


No clumsy locks or sharp edges 
__ to bump shins or snag nylons 
Jac-a-desk works simply, automatically . . . up in 
a jiffy, down in a jiffy. Telescopes to fit desk 


drawer. Sure grip rubber ends. Handsome satin 
finish won’t rust. Expands from 16” to 30”. 


$495 


Order direct from manufacturer 
Your money back if not delighted 
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already arrived at a few conclusions 
and are making headway toward a 
solution, 

To them this is an invitation to 
report how they recognized and at- 
tacked the problem. All replies re- 
ceived will be summarized in a fol- 
low-up article which will not only an- 
swer the basic charge but which will 
also serve other practitioners as exam- 
ples to follow in their own situations. 

What say? Do we have enough 
material for a sequel? It could be apt- 
ly titled, “Firing Practices ARE Be- 
ing Improved.” 


Conference calls— 
(From page 27) 

The sales manager now holds meet- 
ings once a week by telephone. 

“It doesn’t matter how long I talk, 
either, because it’s much cheaper than 
bringing the men in,” he says. 

The service, which has a wide vari- 
ety of applications, offers a number 
of economic advantages. It is a money- 
saving way of getting people together. 
A pharmaceutical manufacturer in the 
South, using conference telephone serv- 
ice for most of its sales meetings, esti- 
mates that each such conference saves 
his company over $2,000. 


In addition to saving time and 
money, conference calls are personal. 
Business executives use them to give 
impact and stimulus to messages and 
to get their enthusiasm and personality 
across to key men in scattered areas. 

A call by the Gillette Razor Blade 
Company served this purpose. By using 
a telephone hook-up, Gillette held a 
nationwide conference of district man- 
agers. While the vice president of the 
company led the conference from Bos- 
ton, the district managers talked from 
10 cities across the country. In just 35 
minutes, the vice president was able to 
“get across” fast moving plans to his 
listeners just as though the participants 
were all in the same office. 

Domestic conference calls, also gener- 
erally cost less than a number of sepa- 
rate calls, A three-minute call linking 
New York, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, costs $6 while a person-to- 
person call between New York and Los 
Angeles, plus one between New York 
and San Francisco, would cost $7. 

A conference call with one-way 
transmission can be provided to as 
many as 25 locations. With the instal- 
lation of loud speakers at each point, 
it is possible for hundreds of people to 
hear what’s being said. 


THE 
HANGING FOLDER 
WITH 
ADJUSTABLE 
METAL TAB 


Guide-O folder 


Your “filing and finding” problems disappear when 
uide-O-folders in your active files. Not 
only do you save both time and money but you 
remove the drudgery from the filing department 
and make it a pleasant place to work. 


ed and accuracy with 
led and kept instantly 
available for reference. Your clerks will appreciate 
the ease and accuracy because all the tugg and 
pulling of ordinary folders is eliminated. Guide-O- 
olders just glide back and forth on their steel 


you use 


You will appreciate the 
which your records are 


frames with finger tip ease. 


Ask your local stationer or office equipment dealer 
to show you how Guide-O-folders w 


filing and finding problems. 


GUIDE SYSTEM & SUPPLY CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


335 Canal Street 


for Protected Vi 


solve your 
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One of the largest one-way hook-ups 
ever provided was the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. For the 
occasion, 167 meetings in 175 cities 
were held via a series of conference 
calls. While home office employees 
from nearby territories gathered in the 
auditorium of the John Hancock 
building the president of the company 
talked to regional points. The only 
indication of the 50,000 miles of tele- 
phone plant involved in transmitting 
these calls were the loudspeakers. 

A new convenience, particularly use- 
ful for making conference calls, is the 
Executive telephone set. The talker’s 
hands are left free thus enabling sev- 
eral people, seated near the phone, to 
take part in the conversation on the 
line without anyone’s lifting the re- 
ceiver. The new equipment includes a 
tiny microphone mounted’ in the tele- 
phone base and a small loudspeaker 
to bring in the distant voice. 

The telephone is not only the fastest 
and most inexpensive way to hold a 
meeting; it’s the easiest! One simply 
asks “Long Distance” for the “Confer- 
ence Operator.” She'll arrange a voice 
meeting with one’s associates—no mat- 
ter where they are—within minutes. 


Graffco SiGNats 


No matter what kind of record 
housing you use, Graffco has the 
right signal for you. All colors, sizes 
and shapes to classify, remind, call 
for action. Let Graffco help you put 
more order and result in the busi- 
ness day. Write for free Graffco 
Product Color Folders. 
GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
54 Washburn Avenue 
Cambridge 40. Mass. 
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Sound— 
(From page 31) 


who hear it The MUZAK research 
department is also responsible for 
scheduling programs that will accom- 
plish the “evening-off” process—giving 
workers a lift when they need it most, 
a soothing work background for the 
periods when energy is highest. Gen- 
erally, programs are scheduled to start 
the work day with a brisk selection 
of gay, lilting numbers, which are fol- 
lowed by a selection in slower tempo. 
This continues until mid-morning, 
which research has shown to be the 
first slump period of the day. A 
selection of fast, rhythmic melodies is 
again scheduled and this continues 
until noon, when a program similar to 
the standard hotel program is used 
throughout the lunch hour. After 
lunch, subdued music is played again 
until 3:30 or 4:00, when research has 
shown that the second fatigue period 
of the day sets in. Again the stimulus 
of faster music is supplied, and this 
time it is given in a more concentrated 
form than it is during the morning 


hours because of “residual fatigue”— 
the normal letdown in tempo aggra- 
vated by the tiredness resulting from 
the work done during the day. 


Alternate 15-minute periods 
The office MUZAK schedule calls 


for alternate fifteen minute periods of 
music and silence, in contrast with the 
standard restaurant program which 
has 12% minutes of music for each 
fifteen minute period throughout the 
day. MUZAK is piped into installa- 
tions over telephone lines from a cen- 
tral point in each city. The central 
point in turn is a franchise leased to 
a local person by MUZAK headquart- 
ers in New York. 

The music, which was formerly sent 
from regular turntables similar to those 
used for recorded broadcasts in a radio 
station, is now programmed on mag- 
netic tapes, which are shipped on cir- 
cuit around the country to the local 
franchisers. The general route for the 
taped programs goes through the East- 
ern cities first, and then the tapes move 
progressively westward. When any 
program has completed the circuit, the 
tape is returned to New York where it 


is erased, and a new program is record- 
ed. 

A library of more than 7000 selec- 
tions, to which 30 new melodies are 
added each month, makes it possible 
for the MUZAK programmers to give 
such a wide variety of music that the 
same two selections never appear in 
sequence more than once. 

But the MUZAK services to indus- 
try and the offices do not end there. 
Since standard arrangements of melo- 
dies are more often than not planned 
for entertainment value, and are rare- 
ly, if ever, designed for background 
use, MUZAK, while employing out- 
side orchestras to play for its record- 
ings, employs its own staff of arrang- 
ers, to mute the more blatant effects of 
original orchestration. By the same 
token, there is a heavy dependence on 
strings and woodwinds in the orches- 
tral groups recording for MUZAK. 

The result is a pleasant and incon- 
spicuous background pattern of melo- 
dy, which is doing its share, along with 
new trends in lighting, furniture, and 
equipment, to make the American 
ofice a happier and more efficient 
place to work, 


INSTANT, AUTOMATIC, 
ADJUSTABLE... 


... and costs no more ! ! ! 


Again Dependable's exclusive INSTANT, AUTO- 
MATIC ADJUSTABLE feature leads in office equip- 


, =f 
Smead re-1-vision 


Filing System...is tailor made for 
any Business w 


ment. Both stand and chair have NEW plastic Phen- 
olic Base. You pay no more—yet, you get greater 
comfort and far more efficiency! Ask your dealer 
for free trial. If dealer not available, write — 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Factory at Bellevue, Nebraska 
SE Le TT a TE, 
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Adding machine figures 
must be verified by original 


instruments from the files. 


We say our system reduces filing time. Ask your sta- 
tioner for a demonstration or write us for free sample 
guides and full information. 

DEPT. OM 
Smead mec. co. inc., HASTINGS, MINN. 
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Order for your desk 
a time-saving 


DUX "COMBI" 


New combination Tape Dispenser 
and Precision Pencil Sharpener. 
Speedily sharpens standard and 
jumbo pencils or crayons—replace- 
able razor-sharp blades. iy small 
roll of any kind tape will fit into 
base up to %4". The most prac- 
tical desk gadget. No. 9559NB. 


See your stationer or write us 
direct. Orders shipped promptly. 


Exclusive Distributor 


FRED BAUMGARTEN 


675 Cooledge Ave. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


USED BILLING & BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


BURROUGHS.............. Model #7200, 7800, M-215, M-222, M-235, M-806 
BURROUGHS—SENSIMATICS. ..... 2.20.0... cee eeeee SFI00, F200, F300, F400 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS................ £1500, 1900, 2600, 6000 Class 
N.C.R. PROOF & ANALYSIS...... meee ad (135), 22115 (145), 
rer £30612 (124—2X) 18 #3—40,000 & over 
N.C.R. INSTALLMENT POSTING. .. .#A2206 (64UP), A2207 (642) (621) (630) 
'* $4, 700,000 & over 

284091 2600,000 & over 


2685 sY175,000 & over 
3 #60, 61, 100, 101, 150, 200, 201 
KARDEX CABINETS................+- sie dauuisatile keene’ Size 5x8 only 
Advise Complete Model & Serial Numbers 
for Our Quotations 


L. A. PEARL COMPANY 
Dept. 3M, 140 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1459 Wisconsin 7-1220-1-2 
DEALERS IN USED ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


PROOFS 
DIE 


MAIL US YOUR LETTERHEAD 
PROOF MAILED PROMPTLY 
NO OBLIGATION 


DEWBERRY ENGRAVING CO. 
801 SO. 20TH STREET - BIRMINGHAM 5, ALABAMA 


Americo’s Largest Engraver of Fine Stationery 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates are 15¢ a word. Minimum charge $3.00. Payable in ad- 
vance. Address replies to all Box Number ads c/o OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


For Sale or To Buy Used Equipment 


WANTED—ALL TYPE OFFICE Machines, Filing Equipment, Office 
Furniture, Kardex, Acme, Postindex. Will exceed manufacturers’ trade- 
in allowances. Write, Wire. National Office Equipment Co., 429 Broome 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


BURROUGHS BOOKKEEPING MACHINE, Serial 78A756864. Used 
only about one year. Completely checked by Burroughs Company. Ls = 
writer keyboard, seven register machine. New cost about $4,000. ill 
sell for $500. Conewango Service, Randolph, New York. 


PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE—Used, excellent condition. For inspec- 
-_ a R. Hull, The Kissick Company, 60 E. 42nd St., 


FOR SALE—Remington-Rand Paateceny equipment, one year old; Porta- 
garh printer 20” x 35°, and Copyfix machine. Original cost: $468. 
einhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: ROBOTYPER Model #ER-4854-CA, complete with 1951 

Underwood Electric Typewriter and same year Perforator for cutti 

gereets | Seskading stands. Excellent condition. What will you offer? 
1 


O.M 


FOR SALE—Dictograph Intercommunication System. Twenty line system 
complete with Executive Master Station. Excellent condition. For ful? 
information write O. M. 187. 


MULTILITH, VARITYPERS WANTED, SOLD (guaranteed) Type 
Fonts: Get list. Adamms Co., 656 Broadway, N.Y.C. 12, N. Y 


FOR SALE: Base for Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter, Hand Model. Per- 
fect condition. Temple Flowers, 364 Main St., Milford, Mass. 


Position Wanted 


MANAGER large New York law office: excellent experience; complete 
responsibility. Mature, youthful, active. Seeks better outlet for abilities. 
Consider relocation. O.M, 193 


POSITION WANTED: LLB law, BS commerce, age 39, over ten years 
successful office management experience. Leader with “get it done suc- 
cessfully’”” motto. Move anywhere opportunity. Permanency only. HN 
3116 Kensington Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER—Asset to manufacturers, contractors, de- 

signers. Experienced in coordinating and planning all phases of produc- 

tion: Estimating, Procurement, Quality Control, Manufacturing Methods, 

Packaging, Customer Relations, etc. Consulting or permanent basis. 
1 


SYSTEMS ANALYST, MBA, Experienced, available project basis for 
adapting data processing to electronic computers, equipment evaluation, 
systems planning and simplification. O.M. 186 


PURCHASING AGENT—8 years’ experience in fine chemicals, crude 
drugs, film, office supplies. Degree in Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Willing 


to relocate. O.M. 190 


will let you deduct the cost of busi- 
ness travel—but only if you have 
definite, itemized records to show him. 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense" 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


are best because you jot down the 
expense as it is incurred rather than 
later when a lot of it is forgotten. 

Mr. Stationer, recommend BEACH'S 
to your customers. They are now 
more important than ever! 


Beach Publishing Co. 


7338 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


The Pelouze Princess .. . 


the compact, accurate postal scale 
for every desk in your office 


Dependable, accurate, easy to read, shows 
exact postage for all classes of mail. Only 
4" high, attractive 2-tone enamel finish, 
plastic base, chrome platform, all gray or 
gray and maroon. Weighs up to | lb. by 
ounces. Only $2.95 even on West Coast. 
Not just another "cheap" scale but one of 
a complete line of accurate postal scales 
for every mailing or shipping purpose. 


Stocked by all leading stationers 


N-I Princess 
Size: 4°" high x 3'//."" x 2" wide 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1208 CHICAGO AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Catalogs, Booklets, Brochures 
for the office 


Floor Safety 

Walter G. Legge Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York. 
Mr. Higby and the Gremlin, 16-page booklet in humorous 
vein on improving the safety of floors. 


Photocopiers 

American Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago. The Auto-Stat Story, on Apeco photocopy- 
ing equipment. 


Dictation Systems 

The Gray Mfg. Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York. The 
Miracle of Pushbutton Paperwork, describing Gray’s Phon- 
Audograph III dictation equipment. 


Vault Doors 

Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York. Folder on 
the Century vault door and its adaptability to vatious 
architrave treatments. 


Light Control 

The Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn. Packaged Lux- 
trol Light Control Equipment, booklet on equipment for 
dimming, brightening, and blending of light for commer- 
cial applications. 


Photocopy Paper 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Photo Products Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Del. Du Pont Photographic Reproduction 
Papers. Ulustrated booklet on photocopy paper. 


Folding Tables 
Sico Mfg. Co., Inc., 6045 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Eight-page brochure on folding, portable tables. 


Shelf Filing 
Tab Products Co., 57 Post St., San Francisco. Catalog 
six, on equipment for shelf, card and other types of filing. 


Modular Furniture 

D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W. Hubbard St., Chi- 
cago. The New Dimension in Office Furniture, folder on 
modular furniture. 


Photostats 

Admaster Prints, Inc., 1168 Sixth Ave., New York. So 
You Think You Know How to Order Photostats? Book- 
let, designed for reference, on photostat services. 


Charts 
Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Visualization Made Easier with Chart-Pak, brochure on 


statistical, organization, flow, layout, and other types of 
charts. 


Typewriter, Adding Machine Ribbons 

Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Folder RSR-291 and insert sheet RSR-296, a “pocket en- 
cyclopedia” guide to selecting ribbons for typewriters, add- 
ing, tabulating, and other types of office machines. 
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@ it’s time to change 
to Del-e-tape! 


When last-minute changes come up, you'll be glad 
your office typewriters are equipped with Del-e-tape 
ribbons. Because when using Del-e-tape ribbons, 
whole words and sentences can be quickly 

taken out with Del-e-tape deleter. 


Just touch the liquid to the paper and—presto!— 
typing completely vanishes. No smudging, no 
scrubbing with erasers, no crumbs to dirty 
machines. Re-type on the same space without a trace 
of a change. You get a better job in less time. 


Del-e-tape types clean and sharp—is permanent 
in type. Fits all standard and electric 
typewriters. 30-day money-back guarantee. 

Be convinced—order today! 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, use coupon 
order form. 


cat mm MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL ORDER~ = = = = = mm my 


| AETNA PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. PRICE LIST ; 
1 P.O. Box 438, Hicksville, N. Y. Stendend Treswntt 

1 Please enter our trial order for DEL-E-TAPE =§=— Each ........ $ 1.50 é 
1 RIBBON and DELETER. 1 Dozen ..... 13.50 ! 
1 Quantity Make of Typewriter Color E ' 
OT eg EE Ee A ee Machines . 
8. cphgcs sigupeaicchcuaaminas sencees nS 1.75 | 
© Cisne <cal DEL-E-TAPE Deleters. 1 Dozen ..... a F 
1 Del-e-tape DELETER 
SPN aasnccic'essses3 sah ent obtbacsavesed $.50 Each $5.00 doz. ; 
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Wee Bonny Blessing! 


’ The BRAND NEW 


a Waldon Rebels Erore 

jie, No. 38 BALL POINT! 

= © fi Cleanly Erases All Writing 

: 8 of BALL POINT PENS 
AND PENCILS 


Get acquainted immediately with 


this new, sensational, time-saving 


eraser! 


Made by the world’s foremost eraser experts, of spe- 
cially-textured rubber, for clean erasures of all ball- 


point ink and ball point lead. 


Attractively green-colored Handy elliptical shape. 


Ask your dealer for demonstration and prices NOW! 


WELDON ROBERTS 
RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue 
Newark 7, N. J. 


Worid'’s Foremost 
Eraser Specialists 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


| Baltimore Sales Book Co 
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Agency—Givaudan Adv., 
ae eae Control Charts 


hema -Scantlin & Co. 


N 
National Business Show........ 70 


Agency——Robert Conahay, Inc. 
National Cash Register Co., The 46 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
3rd Cover 
Agency—Cramer-Krasselt Co., The 
Norquist Products, Inc pate 
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Office Management iathcaeee 
Office Products, Inc............ 69 
Old Town Corp eee ee 
Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
Olivetti‘Corp. of America....... 51 
Agency—Geyer Advertising, Inc. 
Ozalid Div. of General Aniline 
& Film Corp 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co.. Inc. 
P 
Pearl Co., L.A fis . 74 


Peerless Photo Products, Gne. 64 


Agency ae Mather Lupton Co. 
Pelouze Mfg. . 74 

Agency Ross Liswdiiyn, Inc. 
Permacel Tape Corp ae 

Agency—The Aitkin-K yneti Co. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc 
A gency—Hirshon- Garfield, Inc. 


Remington Rand, Inc... 
Agency—Leeford ‘Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon 76 
Agency—La Porte & Austin, Inc. 
a ey Ribbon & Carbon , 
EOE a 3 
Agency— Hanford & Greenfield, Inc. 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc 
Agency—Geare- Marston’ Adr. 


Ss 
II «oo o vnc Sawn hes aous 55 
Agency Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
ne 
Shredmaster Corp., The........ 62 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 
Smead Mfg. Co., Inc., The..... 73 
Standard Furniture Co....... a 


Agency— Moser & Cotins, Inc. 


Underwood Corp......... 4th 
F yentrncee Neame ~4 Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 
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Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., The 
Agency— —Leeford Adv. Agency, Inc. 
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when you think of 


business papers 
think of 


There’s a complete line of Nekoosa pre-tested 


business papers at your printer’s . . . and, in cut sizes, 
at your stationery store. The famous Nekoosa watermark 
on every sheet is your assurance that these papers 
are made better... to look better and perform better. 
Next time, make it a point to specify Nekoosa 
business papers. They come in a wide variety 
of colors and weights for every office use, 
and every office machine. 


“WUcho0sa_ Bond 


LEDGER + MIMEO 
DUPLICATOR * MANIFOLD 


FOR DIRECT-PRINT 
COPY MACHINES > 


‘ 
\ a 
‘ 


MASTER -LUCENT 
SUPER -LUCENT 
These Nekoosa translucent papers are specially 


made to give clean, fast, clear reproduction on 
all types of direct-copy or whiteprint machines. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS © WISCONSIN 
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Kleen-type is easy to use! Apply a Kleen-type strip on 
the platen, strip off protective paper and type a few 
lines. That’s it! No ink-stained fingers or harsh 
liquids to bother with! 


ie ie | 


Underwood's new Kleen-type 
actually cleans as you type! 


Now! Put an end to the mess and bother of cleaning type 


the time-consuming old-fashioned way. Your Underwood 


| ) Your Underweed man 
man will show you how to get cleaner, better looking letters te 
“igh : how you hew 
with new Kleen-type. will = a 
This new type cleaner is truly revolutionary. You simply ane dirty, bl a 9 
apply a Kleen-type strip to the platen of the typewriter, hard te read type 


set the ribbon at stencil position, and type a few lines. : 
That’s all there is to it. Kleen-type cleans : you type! The like thise 
special chemical coating picks up ink, dirt and lint from the 
keys. Best of all, Kleen-type can be used over and over again! 
Write on your business letterhead and we will be . ng Kleen-+ 

glad to send you a free sample! s 
SUPPLY DIVISION 


UNDERWOOD commas) CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 
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